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*' I Mk Thee for the duUy strength, 

To none that nak denied* 
And A mind to blend with ohtimrd life 

While keeping at Thy side : 
Content to fill a little spaee. 

If Thou be glonfled. 

*' There are briars besetting every path. 

That oall for patient care ; 
There is a oroaa in erery lot. 

And an earnest need for prayer ; 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 

Is happy anywhere." A. L. Wisuro. 
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HEART'S-EASE IN THE FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 

'' Miss Beresford, I will thank you to sit up* 
rightly, and attend to your translation : Bosa can 
work her sum without assistance, if she choose to 
be steady and industrious ; give her her slate and 
pencil directly ; I will not have her encouraged 
in idleness! Miss Madeline, you are sitting 
nearly double over that atlas ; pray do you ex- 
pect to find Pomerania in the map of Turkey ? 
and, Miss Jessie, I give you ten minutes 
longer, and then if that French dialogue be not 
repeated verbatim ei literatim^ you go to bed, as 
soon as you have prepared your lessons for to- 
morrow ; and Rosa mil accompany you if her 

sum be not quickly finished, and correctly, too. 

1 



2 heart's-ease in the family. 

Idle young ladies cannot expect to spend their 
evening in the drawing-room." 

The four Misses Beresford, thus warned and 
exhorted, worked away for a few minutes with 
unflagging diligence ; but presently, as Miss 
Shepherd, the governess, became absorbed in the 
book she was perusing, they relapsed into lan- 
guor and inattention. Constance, the eldest girl, 
who was just fifteen, forgot that she was trans- 
lating " Tierk ;" and laying down her dictionary, 
began to muse of far different things than Ger- 
man verbs and idioms. Madeline's chin sank 
down, and her shoulders went up, while she 
searche4 all Scandinavia for that unfortunate 
Fomerania, which she was quite sure was not 
marked in any map. Jessie began to doze, for 
her head ached intolerably ; and little £osa, after 
adding up the proof of her long division sum, 
and finding only two figures out of eleven give 
ihe right answer, began to cry very quietly, and 
wash her greasy slate with hopeless tears. The 
pale, dark-eyed girls, who were fifteen, thirteen, 
nine, and seven years old, looked sad and weary, 
as they well might, considering they had been 
shut up all the long sultry summer day in that 
dull, close back-parlour, which served them for a 
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schooboom during their residence in town. The 
room itself was meanly ficmushed, as such apart- 
ments frequently are. The antiquated Brussels 
carpet had lost every tmce of pattern, and its 
once brilliant colours were merged into a uni- 
versal whitey-brown drab. The window curtains, 
which had been crimson, almost matched the 
carpet, only they were several shades darker, and 
the empty grate was decorated with an orna- 
mental fire-paper which had done duty during 
the preceding summer in the breakfast-par- 
lour. 

The window overlooked a small flagged yard, 
surrounded by high walls, where a few wretched 
plants, in green painted tubs, dragged on a miser- 
able existence ; and on the ledge of the school- 
room window stood a box of sickly mignonette, 
with its leaves and flowers well powdered with 
London dust and soot. As to the fragrance that 
we invariably connect with the Frenchman's 
darling weed, it was so faint as to be impercep- 
tible to every one, save Madeline, whose especial 
property it was. 

Poor little mignonette, no wonder you were 

so scentless and straggling, for, like all exiles, 

you pined away your brief life in vain efforts to 

1—2 
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grow bravely and look cheerful. You never saw 
the green turf; no soft rose leaves ever came 
fluttering down into your perfumed bosom ; the 
wild bees, redolent with the sweet breath of wild 
thyme and heather, never came and settled on 
your humble pretty blossoms; leafy branches 
never waved around you in the cool bright 
mornings, nor shaded you in the burning still- 
ness of the sultry noon ; you had no neighbours 
save the unfortunate aJoes in the green tubs ! 
more exiled than yourself; poor expatriated 
Americans ; with their stiff leaves, so like 
painted tin that they scarcely seemed to belong 
to the fresh verdant world of vegetable life. 

Even your name was altered ; no one there, 
except the housemaid, called you mignonette ; 
and she knew that you had another and a grander 
cognomen ; for the young botanists in the human 
forcing house 'behind you always spoke of you 
as the Beseda odoratUj and they knew perfectly 
the diflFerence between yourself and other mem- 
bers of the Besedaceaua family; they would 
never confound you with your sister, the Reseda 
luteola, or with your rustic brother, the Reseda 
lutea : but I am afraid they never drew the 
moral lesson they might have drawn from your 
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humble charms and your unpretending sweet*- 
ness ! 

Poor ehildren ! How should they ? They 
had no time to moralise, excepting when they 
wrote themes and original essays once a week ; 
and were redilced for the day to a state bordering 
upon distraction, or stupefaction. 

It was a sad sight to go into that warm, dull 
school-room, and see those four young faces that 
would have been joyous and rosy in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, to see them, morning, noon, 
and night, bending over grammars, geographies, 
and "introductions" to divers sciences. They 
ought to have been handsome children, for they^ 
all had brilliant dark eyes, and glossy raven hair, 
with features perfect in their delicacy and regu- 
larity; but their complexions were sallow, and 
their thin cheeks utterly devoid of colour. There 
were black circles, too, round their eyes, that^ 
spoke of fatigue, languor, and headache ; and 
their slender figures drooped painfully, as if the 
wearied, overtasked frames were unequal to the 
exertion of maintaining an erect position. 

it was sad, too, to look at the governess, un- 
easily lounging in her hard, uncompromising 
chair ; ^he was a young woman, comparatively. 
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being little more than thirty years old, but 
looking as if she had never known either youth 
or childhood — which, indeed, in one sense, was 
the fact; for she had been trained from her 
cradle for the post she now occupied. 

She was taught to lisp French and O-erman 
before she could clearly articulate her mother 
tongue ; she was accustomed to exercise her little 
fingers by the hour on the key-board, when other 
tiny hands were putting dolls to bed, or gather- 
ing buttercups and daisies in the meadows, quite 
innocent of pistils and corollas, and equally so of 
sharps and flats, keys major, and keys minor, and 
aU the mysteries of simple common time, triple 
time, and six-eight time ! She could describe the 
anatomy of flowers, that she had never seen, 
save in coloured engravings ; but she never rifled 
Mora of her blossoms in her own sweet, wild 
haunts. 

She was clever, and she was taught persever- 
ance in a very practical style ; at twelve years 
old she showed signs of a poetical taste, and 
testified, to the alarm of her friends, something 
yeiy much like tenderness of heaxt, and a leaning 
towards the affections ; so they took counsel, and 
hardened the nature that was inclined to womanly 
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softness with Greek; Algebra, and Enclid. She 
learned all things necessary and nnneoessary, 
save ^' the one thing needful ; " and of the way 
of salvation, the way to the " Better Land/' she 
was as ignorant as the poor Indian, who ac- 
knowledges -the Great Spirit, and knows nothing 
of serving or loving the God who made him. 

At eighteen she began to teach others ; and as 
years passed away, she came to be considered a 
very excellent governess, and had a reputation for 
' immense success in turning out her pupils 
fashionable and highly accomplished girls. She 
had been two years with Mrs. Beresford, and had 
given perfect satisfaction, for unlike the gene- 
rahty of mammas, that lady did not persist 
in attributing to her daughters every conceivable 
talent and amiability, and to their instructress a 
want of attention and tact, when they failed in 
any branch of their studies. She knew that of 
her four girls already under Miss Shepherd's 
care, Constance was the only one who mani- 
fested any appearance of genius, and she was 
wilful, and at times idle ; she knew that Made- 
line was often dull, and always indolent, and 
that Jeissie and Bosa possessed no more than 
ordinary capacities ; and therefore, when she 
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looked back and contrasted past with present 
time, she became aware that her governess must 
have toiled with equal skill and assiduity, to 
produce such results as she was now enabled to 
contemplate. Constance was still musing, Made- 
line pouting and most industriously biting her 
nails, Jessie was &st asleep, and Eosa was rain- 
ing tears of despair on that cruel, half-de&ced 
sum, when the schoolroom door was suddenly 
opened, and Mrs. Beresford made her appear- 
ance, with her morning dress still unchanged, 
and her handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 

There was an instantaneous movement ; Miss 
Shepherd dropped her novelette, Constance and 
Madeline appeared to concentrate their whole 
attention on their books, Jessie awoke with a 
start, and £psa wiped away her tears with her 
little holland apron. 

'' Mamma ! " said Constance, after a stealthy 
glance from the page before her, " is anything 
the matter?" 

" Something very painful has occurred," re- 
turned Mrs. Beresford ; " I have had sad news 
this morning." 

The two elder girls looked rather uneasy, and 
Miss Shepherd rather inquisitive ; but the Misses 
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Beresford were carefully trained, never on any 
occasion to manifest either surprise or curiosiiy ; 
so they waited with laudable patience, till Mrs. 
Beresford chose further to enlighten them. Pre- 
sently she drew from her pocket a letter, with a 
deep mourning edging, and also sealed with 
black. 

"This," she said, "is from the rector of 
Graysthwaite, and it contains the mournful in-^ 
telligence of the death of my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Eardley — ^my brother, Colonel Eardley's widow. 
You know. Miss Shepherd, she wrote to me 
about six weeks ago, saying that she was in a 
very uncertain state of health, and begging me 
to befriend her little girl, in case, as she ex- 
pressed herself, * her Heavenly Father should 
call her to join her husband in a better world.* 
There was one also to Mr. Beresford, but he was 
at Eamsgate when it came, and I put it aside, 
and somehow it was lost, so I did not think it 
worth while to trouble him about it. Every day 
for the last month I have been intending to 
write, but I have been so unfortunately busy, 
and I never had any notion that things were so 
serious with poor Gertrude, and now this morn- 
ing there comes the news of her death." 
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" Very distressing," rejoined Miss Shepherd, 
" bnt, my dear Mrs. Beresford, such afflictions 
are common to all. One after another of our 
Mends is carried away ; it is the lot of mor- 
tality 1 We must all die ! " 

A doctrine which no one attempted to gain- 
say. The young people were quite convinced 
that death is inevitable, but they never liked to 
contemplate the certainty of their own decease. 
Even as Miss Shepherd concluded her moral re* 
marks Constance .and her mother shuddered. 
They had an indistinct vision of gasping breath, 
fading light, and glazing eyes. They thought 
of dark, chilly graves and mouldering coffins, 
^' dust to dust, earth to earth, ashes to ashes ! " 
They had no softer and sweeter thoughts of the 
last stage of mortal life ; they had heard of per- 
sons dying and sleeping in Jesus ; but the pre- 
cious words were to them like the musical sounds 
of a foreign language > they were pleasant to the 
outward ear — ^that was all ! 

Presently Mrs. Beresford resumed the conver- 
sation by saying, "Of course the child must 
come here. The rector, who seems to be a very 
charitably-disposed man, writes that, had he felt 
justified in doing so, he would at once have re- 
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quested permission to adopt little Gertrude as his 
own child ; but, as he has already a numerous 
fiunilj, a delicate wife, and a very poor living, he 
does not think he would be acting wisely in 
adding to his expenses. Besides, he feels that, 
however much he may be inclined to befriend the 
child, he can never afford her the advantages 
which her birth and rank demand. ' Still,' he 
adds, * if little Gertrude Eardley ever needs a 
home, if now it is inconvenient to you to provide 
for her, she will always find a shelter and a wel- 
come under my poor roof. She will never be a 
burden, we shall never regard her as such, but 
my dear wife and myself will take her to our 
hearts as a sixth daughter ; and such advantages 
as we can procure for our own children she shall 
fieely and folly share/ " 

" Very generous ; extremely so ! " interrupted 
Miss Shepherd. 

" Yes," responded Mrs. Beresford ; " quite the 
right thing ; just what one would expect firom a 
good country clergyman ! And after all, perhaps 
the advantages of which he speaks might be 
more suitable to little Gertrude's prospects than 
those which will fall to her share under my 
roof; still, after a long and serious consultation 
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with Mr. Beresford, I have made up my mind 
to receive her into my own family, and I shall 
write to that effect by this evening's post, and 
request the good rector to send the little girl as 
soon as may be convenient. Some one, I sup- 
pose, must go to Graysthwaite, in order to wind 
up the affairs of the late Mrs. Eardley." 

"Just what I knew you would do!" cried 
Miss Shepherd, triumphantly. " I was certain 
fix)m the first that you, with your accustomed 
liberality, would charitably adopt this poor little 
orphan ; but, permit me to inquire, if it be not 
impertinent, is there no provision for Miss 
Eardley ? " 

" None whatever ; at least, none that is worth 
accounting as such. The Colonel was very un- 
fortunate ; the whole of his private fortune was 
embarked in some company that failed, and 
cheated everybody. This happened a year or so 
before his death, which was very sudden. His 
widow, of course, enjoyed a pension, but it died 
with her ; and in her last letter to me, she ac- 
knowledges that she has been able to save very 
little, for she has had heavy expenses in the 
shape of doctors' bills, and sea-side residences for 
the sake of her own and her child's health. 
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If the furniture and other eflTects at Lilbum 
Bank — ^that is the name of their cottage — are 
sold, the rector thinks, when the funeral and 
other bills are defrayed, about a hundred pounds 
may remain for Gertrude." 

"A hundred pounds, and perhaps another 
hundred in savings!" cried Miss Shepherd; 
" even I should account that a most inadequate 
provision; what, then, is it for an officer's 
daughter ! " 

" Nothing, certainly. I dare say, though, Mr. 
Beresford will insist upon its being safely in- 
vested for the future benefit of the child. But 
there is one thing I particularly wish to impress 
upon you. She will be your especial charge. 
Miss Shepherd. I trust to you to train her as 
befits her position. I wish her to be treated 
with all possible kindness; but, at the same 
time, she must be made to understand that she 
is a dependant, and cannot expect to meet with 
the same consideration and attention as her 
cousins. Teach her to think humbly of her 
own claims ; impress upon her that the liberal 
education she is about to receive may one day, 
nay, probably toill be^ her sole means of main- 
taining a genteel position in society. Teach her 
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to be humble, retiring, respectful, and assiduous 
in study ; above all things, cultivate an even, 
yielding temper. Persons situated as she is have 
nothing to do with pride or caprice. She will 
have her own way to make in the world, and the 
sooner she understands her real footing the better 
and happier she will eventually be. Do you not 
agree with me, Miss Shepherd ? " 

" Entirely," was the unequivocal answer ; and 
yet the governess gave an involuntary sigh to 
the memory of her own childish days. She 
could not quite forget the struggles, secret tears, 
the rebellious cravings of those early years ; but 
it was over now, she did not even wish to un- 
make herself; she would not for the world have 
resumed what she fully believed to be the inja- 
rious softness of her original character. She 
continued, " You may rely upon my best endea- 
vours, Mrs. Beresford. Though Miss Eardley 
may never have to depend upon her talents for 
daily bread, it would be as well, I think, to train 
her for a governess. It would keep her humble, 
and should any future contretemps unfortunately 
arise, she will be provided for." 

"Exactly ! I see the wisdom of your proposal, 
and, as I said, I leave the little girl in your 
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hands. I am sure I know nothing about train* 
ing governesses ; I suppose they must study from 
morning to night, and learn everything." 

" And learn everything 1 " echoed Miss Shep- 
herd ; '' I hope Miss Eardley has a clear head 
and tolerable talents ; and may I ask her age, 
Mrs. Beresford?" 

" She is little more than twelve, about ten 
months younger than Madeline. I remember 
her birth very well ; my poor brother was sadly 
disappointed at her sex. Ke wished so much for 



a son." 



" And were his wishes never gratided ? " asked 
Miss Shepherd. 

" Yes, he had a son born two years aftprwards; 
a most lovely child, I believe ; a perfect little 
angel in disposition and personal appearance. 
He was precisely one of those children who are 
sure to die early. He had an attack of croup, 
and was gone in a few hours ; he was just four 
years old when he died, and his father never got 
over the bereavement. As for little Gertrude, 
they say she nearly killed herself with fretting 
for this one brother." 

" Oh, dear ! " said Miss Shepherd, gravely, 
" I trust she is not of a nervous, sentimental 
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disposition. There is nothing so difficult to tame 
down to common sense and rational good breed- 
ing as an excitable, poetical temperament. I had 
far rather have to cope with a stubborn or stupid 
pupil." 

"Very likely," replied Mrs. Beresford, care- 
lessly ; " but I really know nothing of the child's 
character ; whatever it may be, it cannot be es- 
tablished at her age ; you can mould it afresh. 
The rector speaks of her as a ' dear, good little 
girl I but his idea of goodness and ours may be 
diametrically opposed to each other." 

There was a slight pause; then Mrs. Beresford 
went on. 

"I suppose it will be necessary to go into 
some kind of mourning. I must wear crape, of 
course, for a few weeks, but demi duil will do for 
the girls ; you have your black satin, and a grey 
alpaca, Miss Shepherd. I will order you a white 
bonnet, and a lavender muslin or grenadine, 
when I choose Constance and Madeline's things* 
That will be quite sufficient. Constance, how 
heavy you look ! it gives me the headache to see 
you. Do throw a little more animation into your 
expression. Madeline, you poke worse than ever. 
You shall never be introduced till you hold your- 
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self like a gentlewoman ; and, oh, you naughty 
girl ! you have been biting your nails again ; — 
you disgusting child ! Very well, I forbid your 
entering the drawing-room or coming in to des- 
sert for six weeks ; and. Miss Shepherd, make her 
learn an extra chapter in the Bible every Sunday 
till her fingers are fit to be seen." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

On a rainy, blowing September evening, a fly, 
contaimng Mrs. Beresford's upper housemaid, a 
little girl dressed in deep mourning, and a quan- 
tity of luggage, drew up before Mr. Beresford's 
house in the square. The servant dismissed the 
cabman, and the child stood looking cold and sad 
in the middle of the spacious hall. " Where is 
Lydia ? " cried the upper housemaid ; " I wish," 
turning to two footmen who seemed sadly in 
want of occupation, " one of you gentlemen 
would be polite enough to look for the school- 
room maid ; she ought to be here, to take this 
young lady to Miss Shepherd." 

" What ! " lazily rejoined one of the men ; 
" another young plant for our governess to try 
her hand on, in that Uterary hot-house yonder. 
I'll go and see if Miss Lydia is visible." In a 
minute or two Lydia appeared, and the mistress 
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of the broom delivered over to her her young 
charge. 

" This way, miss, please,** said Lydia, leading 
the way through several passages, and eyeing 
with intense curiosity the firagile little thing, 
who followed her as mutely as a snow-flake. 
" This is the schoolroom, 'miss ; please to go in 
first. Miss Shepherd, ma'am, here's the young 
lady that wa& expected by the seven o'clock 
train. Martha's been to meet her. Missis said 
that as she had company perhaps you would re- 
ceive Miss Eardley." 

Miss Shepherd tacitly assented ; and the 
maid withdrew, leaving Crertrude standing just 
within the door, and evidently inclined to 
cry. 

Constance was in the drawing-room; but 
Madeline, whose term of banishment had not 
yet expired, was at her desk writing a Latin 
exercise. Jessie and Bosa were packing up their 
books preparatory to going to bed, and Miss 
Shepherd was netting. All suspended their em- 
ployments when the maid announced the new 
comer. There she stood, the fragile looking 
little thing! in her black dress, with her fair 

hair escaping in disorder from under her crape 

2—2 
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bonnet, and her blue wistful eyes fast filling 
with tears, while a burning blush suffused her 
whole countenance. 

" Come hither, Miss Eardley ! " at lengfth said 
Miss Shepherd ; "never remain near the entrance 
of a room ; that is like a domestic ; always come 
straight into the immediate vicinity of those 
whom you wish to accost.^* 

Thus admonished, Grertrude came up to the 
fire-place, where Miss Shepherd was sittirig, and 
shook haixds successively with her cousins. The 
governess bade her take off her bonnet and cloak, 
and ringing the beU, said she would order her 
some tea, as she must be hungry after her long 
journey. 

When Lydia appeared, Grertrude's traveUing 
habiliments were consigned to her, and she was 
ordered to bring in the desired refreshment as 
quickly as possible. 

" Have you come from Graysthwaite to-day ? " 
asked Miss Shepherd, after a short survey of the 
diminutive • creature before her, now divested of 
her heavy wraps, and sitting on a low stool, 
wanning her red little hands in the glow of the 
pleasant blaze. 

" No, ma'am^ I only came from Lancaster this 
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morning; I left Graysth^aite yesterday after- 



noon." 



" And slept at Lancaster, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, ma'am!" 

The voice was sweet, but timid ; and it trem- 
bled sadly as it spoke of leaving Q-raysthwaite ; 
the tears that had filled the blue eyes overflowed, 
and ran in streams down the blushing cheeks. 

"Are you really twelve years old, Miss 
Eardley?" was Miss Shepherd's question. 

"Yes, ma'am, I was twelve on the 17th of 
August." 

" Twelve last month ! Is it possible ? Why, 
you are scarcely taller than your cousin Bosa, 
and she is but seven ! Jessie, who is two years 
older, is several inches higher; and Madeline, 
only ten months your senior, is about a foot and 
a half above you ! Were your parents particu- 
larly short?" 

Again, the tremulous lips quivered, and the 
large drops gathered, though they did not fall ; 
but she replied with a quiet gravity that struck 
all present as being strangely opposed to her 
childish appearance, "No, ma'am; they were 
rather tall. I am said to resemble my grand- 
mamma, who was very short ! " 
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''Oh!" responded the governess, and for a 
little while all was silence. Miss Shepherd was 
keenly watching the varying colour and timid 
glances of the little girl, who, on her part, was 
perfectly conscicfus of the scrutiny to which she 
was being subjected. It was quite a relief when 
the door once more opened, and Lydia appeared, 
bearing a small tray, on which was placed the 
et cetera of Grertrude's repast. Miss Shepherd 
had ordered only tea and bread and butter, but 
Lydia was a kind-hearted girl, though somewhat 
uncertain in her temper ; and she told her com- 
panions downstairs that the new little lady 
looked so tired and so pitiful that she could not 
for the life of her take up the thick bread and 
butter which was usually apportioned to the 
schoolroom, and she coaxed Mrs. Cook to make 
some nice warm toast, and let her boil an egg, 
for the weary, unwelcomed orphan, whose inno- 
cent pensive face and black garments touched 
the heart of the young maid-servant, although 
they failed to make any gentle impression on 
the governess and her pupils. 

£osa, however, when she saw the tea-tray set 
upon the table, seemed to have an indistinct 
idea that some show of hospitality ought to be 
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manifested to the stranger ; so at the risk of a 
reprimand and a lesson she dragged a chair fr<Ha 
the other side of the room, and bade her cousin 
be seated. It was the first attention the weajy 
child had received, and she cast a ghince of timid 
gratitude on the little girl who had been so kind; 
but Bosa, abashed at her own cordiaUty, drew 
back, and began to arrange her work-box which 
stood on another table. 

"Now take your tea immediately," said Miss 
Shepherd, seeing that G^ertrude hesitated to be- 
gin : " you must be very tired ; you shall say 
your prayers as soon as you have finished, and 
go to bed with Jessie and Bosa; it is past their 
usual time." 

Accordingly G^ertrude drew the tray a little 
nearer to her ; but before she tasted anything 
she folded her little hands, and with a serious, 
downcast look, repeated something to herself. 
"What are you saying, Miss Eardley?" asked 
Miss Shepherd. " I never allow my young 
ladies to whisper." 

" I was asking a blessing," replied Grertrude, 
colouring excessively, and nervously fingering 
her tea-spoon. 

"Do you mean to say that you were saying 
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ffrace?'^ Bsid Madeline, with an air of most 
genuine astonishment. Gbrtrude timidly replied 
in the aflBrmative. Madeline continued — " Then 
why could you not say so in a straightforward 
manner ; but whoever heard of saying grace at 
tea-time ? I am sure mamma will not like an}-- 
thing of the kind ! " 

Gertrude made no reply ; but it was easy to 
see how much she was startled, and how greatly 
^<he was discomposed at this sudden attack. 
Miss Shepherd, in a cold decided tone, said — 
** Miss Eardley, we always say grace both before 
and after dinner; we are not in the habit of 
making any acknowledgment at other times, and 
I may as well remark at once, that any display 
of extreme religious feeling is in bad taste. 
There ought, of course, to be a proper respect 
and a proper attention paid to religious duties ; 
but anything approaching to cant or enthusiasm 
should be carefully avoided — ^it is a mark of low 
breeding. But do not be distressed " — for Grer- 
trude's tears were falling fast now — " I am not 
blaming you ; you have been residing in a clergy- 
man's family where one naturally expects to find 
an ultra consideration for the minor practices of 
Christianity ! But here you will be taught the 
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manners and usages of a gentlewontin ; and I 
dare say, my dear " — ^with a very condescending 
air—-" you will be a very good girl, and carefully 
remember all that I tell you ! " 

" How dull it must be living witb a clei^y- 
man ! " said Madeline. " I should think, Grer- 
trude, you are heartily glad to come to London 
and see a little of life. I never could live with 
one of those extraordinary pious people, to say 
nothing of a whole family of them ! Always 
going to church and teaching dirty children, and 
wearing a Sunday face all the week round. I 
dare say you never had a dance ?" 

" Oh, yes, we had ! " replied Grertrude, quickly. 
" Mrs. Stewart used to play for us ; and gene- 
rally, when it was growing dusk, we used to have 
a good dance in the hall ; and Mr. Stewart some- 
times came out of his study and said, * Dance 
away, little ones ! dance away all the chilblains ! * '* 

"I call that kind of dancing romping !" re- 
turned Madeline, scornfully. " By having a 
dance, I mean taking the carpets up, and chalk- 
ing the floor, and decorating the rooms, and 
having pretty dresses sent home from the dress- 
maker's. They are having a dance to-night in 
the drawing-room, I think ; I wish I were 
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there 1 but k is only just a carpet dance ; still 
that is worth something to a school-girl ! " 

Gertrude was extremely puzzled; she had 
heard of a shawl dance; for Frank Stewart, 
when he came back from Edinburgh, in- 
sisted on dancing it one night with his own 
shepherd's plaid, to the unbounded miri^ of his 
brothers and sisters and the servants ; but what 
a carpet-dan(;e might be she could not imagine. 
Miss Shepherd put a period to her cogitations 
by saying, " Madeline ! I will have no more 
chattering; finish that exercise quickly, it is 
almost your bed-time. Bosa and Jessie, kneel 
down and . say your prayers ! " The children 
obeyed promptly, they knelt together at the 
governess's knee, and in a measured tone re- 
peated, both at the same time, the Lord's 
Prayer, and a short form which they had learnt 
yea^ before. Thi. s^. duet 'being coa- 
eluded, Miss Shepherd signed to Gertrude to 
take their place. She hesitated, and her new 
instructress, imagining that she was not com- 
prehended, said aloud, " Come and say your 
prayers to ine. Miss Eardley; you must go to 
bed to-night with Jessie and Eosa." 

" Please," said Gertrude, imploringly, " I say 
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my prayers to myself now ; I used to say them 
to dear mamma when I was a yery little girl, 
but ever since Eddy died I have prayed by my- 
self." 

" Then you have been extremely neglected," 
retorted Miss Shepherd. '' I shall hear you say 
your .prayers every night, then I shall, be sure 
they are said ; come, kneel down, it is very late. 
What prayers do you say — ^Dr. Watts' ?" « 

Gertrude blushed and stammered. " I don't 
know any regular prayers, except what we say 
in church; I always make my own prayers. 



ma'am." 



Miss Shepherd was rapidly losing her patience, 
which was by no means extensive ; but Madeline 
interposed. " Miss Shepherd, I do not see why 
you should make my cousin say children's 
prayers. Mamma says when we are past twelve 
it is improper to say them to any one. I have 
never repeated them aloud since my last birth- 

day." 

"Nor in any other way, I should imagine, 
Miss Madeline. I will thank you to attend to 
your own concerns. Miss Eardley is so small of 
her age that I forgot she was actually in her 
thirteenth year. Still, as I desired her to kneel 
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down and follow the children's example, I must 
be obeyed. Now, Miss Eardley, I await your 
pleasure." 

Gertrude knelt down immediately, and re- 
peated first the Lord's Prayer, and then that 
sweet evening hymn, which good old Dr. Watts 
wrote long ago for the lambs of the flock : — 

"And now another day is gone," &c. 

There was such an earnestness in the quiet, 
serious tones, that Madeline again paused in her 
writing, and thought her cousin the queerest 
little creature she had ever encountered. She 
listened to the words ; she had learnt them herself 
many years ago in the nursery, but somehow 
there had never before seemed so much mean- 
ing in that last verse : — 

"Wiih cheerful heart I close my eyes. 
Since Thou wilt not remove; 
And in the morning let me rise, 
Rejoicing in Thy lore." 

When Gertrude arose, Madeline remarked that 

the half-fiightened, half-woeful expression had 

left her face ; she stood before Miss Shepherd 

looking quite calm, and comparatively happy. 

lie bell was rung, and Lydia summoned to 

end them, and then the little girls bade good 
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niglit and left the room ; Jessie and Bosa, accor- 
ding to custom, making their adieu in French ; 
and as they not only took leave of Madeline and 
Miss Shepherd, but wished them comfortable 
repose and renewed health on the morrow, with 
a little compliment or two intermingled, they 
had quite a speech to make each in turn, and 

Gertrude felt quite confounded, and not a little 
afraid of being called on to pronounce a similar 
oration. It was quite a relief when the door 
was shut, and she found herself once more in the 
brilliantly-lighted passages. She soon discovered, 
however, that the formidable good night had to 
be learnt verbatim, and repeated in due form 
every successive evening. When they reached 
the great staircase there was a sound of joyous 
music. The harp and pianoforte were both 
being played in the drawing-room ; and as they 
passed the half-opened door Jessie glanced in, 
and with an emphatic sigh wished she were Con- 
stance. Gertrude was looking at the beautiful 
flowering plants, which were disposed with ex- 
quisite taste on the different landings and in the 
wide loffcy corridor on which the drawing-room 
opened ; and she did not see a very tall young 
lady, in slight mourning, glide out and ad: 
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vanoe to ihe spot where the children stood to- 
gether. 

"Is this Q-ertmde ? " said a voice like Made- 
line's. 

" Yes," said Jessie 5 taking npon herself the 
duty of chaperone. "Yes^ Con! this is onr 
cousin, Q-ertrude Eardley." 

Miss Beresford had been dancing, and there 
was a rich flush on her usually pale cheeks, so 
that she looked very handsome, and very impos- 
ing to little Ghrtrude, who had never seen any- 
thing so splendid in her life as the pure white 
muslin robe which her cousin wore, trimmed with 
pale lavender satin ribbon, and the beautiftd 
flower on her bosom. 

But the tall, stately girl, who seemed quite a 
grown-up young lady to Gertrude, bent down 
and kissed the orphan's soft cheek, and bade her 
make herself very happy, for she would soon be 
quite at home. 

" Oh, kiss me. Con ! " cried Bosa. 

" And me, too," exclaimed Jessie ; " you never 
kiss us, and I like it so much, I think it is so 
nice to be loved up a little, and I always shall, 
though mamma and Miss Shepherd say it is so 
silly and vulgar ! " 
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Constance kissed them, and bade them go 
quietly to bed, and not keep Lydia waiting; 
and then she returned to the drawing-room. 

Jessie and Eosa slept together in a large tent 
bedstead, but there was a little French cot, which 
Gertrude was to have to herself. The children 
undressed quickly, for a certaiu time was allowed 
them, and if they exceeded it, they had to learn 
a punishmeut lion befo,^ breaiast the next 
morning. Gertrude thought that if her trunk 
had been unpacked, she should not have had any 
time to read her customary chapter; but she 
stayed a moment to look out a passage in her 
little text-book ; it was but a moment, however ; 
she had scarcely read the last word, when Lydia 
took up the candle, and wishing them good-night 
lefb them alone and in darkness. 

" Cousin Gertrude," said Jessie, sitting up in 
bed, " are you sorry to come here ? " 

*' I had rather have stayed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart," said Gertrude, after a moment's pause ; 
" because you see I knew them so well ; but they 
add, Bs it was my aunt's wish to have me with 
her own children, and as I should have opportu- 
nities of learning a great deal, and so becoming 
one day the more useful, it was my duty to cod- 
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sent cheerfully and thankfdlly to the change, and 
try to make myself happy where it pleased Q-od 
to place me." 

" What curious notions you have/' cried Jessie; 
"I never heard any one talk sa in my life ; it is 
so strange ! And to think of your saying grace 
at tea ; but you didn't say it again when you 
had finished ! " 

" Yes, I did/' returned Gertrude, as if it were 
an eflfort to speak. 

" Why, I never saw your lips move, and you 
did not put your hands together as you did 
before, for I watched ! " retorted Jessie. 

" No," was Grertrude's serious answer ; " but I 
tiianked God in* my heart, and that did as well, 
because He knows all we think ; and He knew, 
too, that I would have thanked Him in words if 
I had been able." 

" Do you say God knows all we think ? " asked 
Jessie, abruptly, " because — ^because I should not 
like it. I think a great many things that would 
make Him angry. I wished to-day to throw 
Miss Shepherd's work in the fire for spite, I hate 
her so ! " 

" Husli, hush ! " cried Gertrude, rising in turn 
from her pillow ; " you must never hate anybody. 
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Jesus Christ • said we were to love otir enendes* 
and pray for people that were unkind to us. We 
can never go home to Him if we do not love our 
fellow-creatures." 

"Go home where ?^* said Jessie, amazed. 
" We are at home. What do you mean ? " 

" I mean heaven, where our Lord Jesus Chriijt 
lives, and where all the people who loved Him 
when they were on earth are singing His praises 
and heing so happy ! " 

" Well, hut why do you call it home ? " 

" Because it is home,* cried Gertrude, fervently, 
" When I go there I shall see dear papa and 
mamma and Eddy again; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Stewart, and Frank, and Emmy, and Lizzy wil 
come in time, and we shall never say good-hye 
any more, hut live there always in our Father's 
mansions. Jesus Christ says so Himself." 

" Well," returned Jessie, sententiously, " I had 

rather stey in this home tiU I am grown up. and 

then I should like a house of my own, and when 

I am an old woman I should like to die and go 

to heaven. Of course no one wants to go to the 

other place. But, Gertrude, I would recommend 

you not to talk in this strange way ; I am sure 

it Vill get you into trouhle. Mamma says it is 

3 
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vulgar to be either heathenish or violently re- 
ligious. Q^ood night; we had better go to 
sleep." 

When all was quiet Gertrude sat up in her 

•little bed, and, looking up to the bright stars, 

began to say to herself, softly, "Oh, mamma, 

dear, dear mamma, why did you leave your little 

Gerty ! " 

Tlie midnight revels had ceased before she 
slept. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Boftmtions. 

The next day Gertrude was regularly installed 
in all the privileges and penances of the school- 
room. She underwent a lengthened examina- 
tion from Miss Shepherd, who was considerably 
snrprised to discover that so small a creature had 
made excellent use of the opportunities afforded 
her. It is true she had scarcely heard of many 
of the sciences in which Madeline had ap- 
patently made considerable progress ; and tech- 
i^cal terms which Jessie could glibly explain, 
according to the authority of certain catechisms, 
were to her uninformed mind meaningless a 
Chinese characters ; but she had a correct and 
thorough knowledge of many things of which, 
her cousins could give but very superficial 
account; and even Miss Shepherd herself ac- 
knowledged that a very satisfactory foundation 
had been laid, and forthwith prepared to build 

mighty things thereon. 

8—2 
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Behold, then, little Gertrude toiling away at 
Latin declensions ; learning botanical definitions 
without a single flower by way of elucidation ; 
striving to utter German gutturals; patiently 
working away at whole pages of chronology; 
and trying with all her might to understand the 
catechisms of heraldry and chemistry, which 
she was desired to master as quickly as pos- 
sible! 

" Oh ! what a horrid bore all this learning is ! " 
cried Madeline, one evening, when, Miss Shep- 
herd being absent, they were left to their own 
guidance. " How tired I am of this intellectual 
treadmill! Lessons, .lessons, lessons, morning, 
noon, and night ! Even Sunday, when horses 
and donkeys are supposed to rest, is not a day of 
rest to us. I am sick of it ! " 

" Why," said Gertrude, " you surely do not 
learn regular lessons on Sunday ? " 

" Indeed we do, though, as you will find the 
day after to-morrow. Last Sunday you were in 
bed with your cold ; so you escaped what our 
governess calls * our Sabbath privileges.* Now, I 
will give you a pi'ogramme of our Sunday per- 
formances : — ^We stay in bed later, that is one 
blessing ; we are not obliged to be down till eight 
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o^clock, and before breakfast we must say the 
collect and six verses of a p^alm out of the 
French Prayer-book, which is by no means a 
blessing. After breakfast we read Josephus 
aloud to Miss Shepherd ; that is Con and I, and 
I suppose you will join us as you are over 
twelve — ^that's one of the rubicon ages in this 
house — Jessie and Bosa learn hymns the while ; 
then we go to church and take notes of the 
sermon ; which, after dinner, we condense, and 
put into rational form . Then we attend church 
again sometimes ; if we stay at home we say the 
Church Catechism, ^d learn pieces of sacred 
poetry till tea-time^ after tea we repeat a 
chapter in the Bible, which we have * got up' 
during the week, and also the Grospel for the 
day ; and we read Blair's or somebody's sermons 
till nearly eight o'clock, and then we go into the 
drawing-room and play sacred music till nine, 
when supper is ready in the schoohoom, and as 
soon as that is over we go to bed. How do you 
like your Sabbatical prospects ? " 

The question was quite superfluous ; Gertrude 
was looking very dismal indeed; in £act, the 
tears were rising in her blue eyes, and it was not 
for several minutes that she found nerve to say 
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** I do not like it at all; I think it will seem al- 
together unlike Sunday." 

" Well, you need not cry about it ; what a 
baby you are ! You appear so fond of lessons 
that it will hardly be the nuisance it is io Con* 
stance and me. It is all new to you, and you 
have some extraordinary notions of being a blue 
stocking, I fancy ; but we are sick and weary of 
it. We wish all the languages on the top of the 
Andes, and all the histories and ologies in the 
Eed Sea." 

" I was not thinking of the work," said Grer- 
trude, sadly ; " it occurred to me just then how 
hard it would be for me to do all and be all that 
dear mamma wished." 

" Wl)at did she wish ? " asked Madeline, feel* 
ing very curious. 

" That I might be a true Christian," replied 
Gertrude, in a low, earnest voice. 

"A Cliristian! Well, I suppose we are 
all Christians," returned Madeline, carelessly. 
" People that are baptized cannot be heathens, 
you know, and therefore they must be'Christians ; 
for all mamma and Miss Shepherd count me so 
stupid, I can make that out." 

" That is true logical reasoning," said Con- 
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stance, who had just then entered the room, 
unperceived. " Maddy, here is your deduction 
in true syllogistic form : — 1. A baptized person 
cannot be a heathen. 2. A person that is not a 
heathen must be a Christian. 3. Therefore, a 
baptized person must be a Christian." 

Grertrud» looked quite bewildered, and Made- 
line said, pettishly, " Do not talk that stuff to me. 
Con ; it is bad enough to have Miss Shepherd 
boring one about rhetoric ; and to say truth, I 
am not quite clear what rhetoric reaUy is. I only 
mean what I say. I hate those foolish syllo- 
gisms ; they ought to be called silly-gisms." 

" They are sophisms very frequently," said 
Constance, thoughtfully, and as though she was 
speaking to herself rather than Madeline. 

" It's no use talking in that fine way," returned 
her sister, impatiently ; " I tell you I scarcely 
know a sophism from a sow-thistle !— and,, what 
is more, I don t want to know — I will not be a 
clever woman." 

"No danger of that," returned Constance, 
sarcastically ; " not the least ! Miss Shepherd's 
labours on your behalf are about as successful as 
those of Sisyphus. I presume you compared 
sophisms and sow-thistles for the sake of alii- 
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teration, which mamma says is fashionable 
now. 

" What is alliteration ? " asked Gertrude. 

" Ask Madeline," was Miss Beresford's reply. 

" Oh, Constance ! " said Gertrude ; "don't tease- 
Madeline any more ; you are making her so- 
angry. Tell me what alliteration means, for I 
really do not know." 

" Well, then, since you have a laudable thirst 
for information, I will do my best to satisfy it ; 
at the same time, understand, that my powers of 
comprehension exceed those of description ; I am 
not clever at definition." 

" Mr. Stewart says," replied Gertrude, " that 
we never know how little we clearly understand 
of a given subject till we try to explain it to an 
ignorant person." 

" Then I am afraid, Gertrude, I clearly under- 
stand very few things ; but now for alliteration r 
I will try. I believe the word signifies unifor- 
mity of sound in the first syllables of two or 
more consecutive words, and it occurs frequently 
in poetry. Stop ! I think I am going too far 
when I say uniformity of sound, for it is but 
partially so ; at any rate, words, which may be- 
said to be alliterative, begin with the same letter^ 
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I am afraid, Gertrude, my explanation is not 
quite as transparent as could be wished. I told 
you I could not define." 

** Well ! Constance, I think I understand you ; 
but give me an example or two ; then I shall see 
it in a moment." 

CcMistance thought a minute, and then re- 
peated a line, which she said *'she believed to be 
in the Odyssey — 

" ' Up a hill he heaved a huge round stone ! ' 

And I have just thought of another ; in Mrs. 
Hemans* beautiful poem, * The Lady of Pro- 
vence': — 

"'.No Bonnd comes back like the sounds of yore. 
Unto sweeping aworda on the marble floor.' 

And in prose, you know, we often use alliteration ; 
we say, wintry wastes, the weary way, the mur- 
muring main, summer sunshine. There, I have 
given you the best description I can ! " 

" Thank you ; I shall know, now, when people 
speak of alliteration what they mean ; but is not 
the old puzzle — ' Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pepper,* a whole series of alliterations ? " 

" Yes ! " said Constance, eagerly ; " now I am 
sure, Gertrude, you understand ; there is nothing 
like adducing an example of your own ; and how 
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stupid of me ! I remember now two instances 
60 to the point that they are quoted in 
* Parker' : — 

<« 'The lordly lion leares his lonely lair/ 

And again, 

" * How high his honour holds his haughty head.' 

That last one, Gertrude, is almost equal to ' Peter 
Piper ; ' but what makes you talk about baptized 
persons being Christians P that was what started 
the present subject." 

"MadeKne said they were," replied Grertrude.; 
" she seemed to think we were all Christians ! " 

" Well, and so we are, in this country, at least ; 
we were made Christians when we were bap- 
tized." 

" I do not think we were," said Gertrude, 
seriously ; " I know in an outward sense we be- 
came Christians. Mr. Stewart told me all about 
it ; he said we were acknowledged by the Church 
to which our parents belonged, and if people 
baptized their children in a right spirit, they 
would pray earnestly that the grace of God 
might come into their hearts ; and so by dispos- 
ing the little children to love and believe in 
Jesus Christ they might, while still very yoimg, 
be bom again, and become inheritors of the 
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l:ingdom of heaven — and of course real Chris* 
tians.'^ 

" You a^ked me for a definition/' replied Con- 
stance ; " now in your turn give me one ! What 
do you mean by a real Christian ? I see you 
jio not think Christianiiy consist in being ba^ 
iized^ and of course it does not, for many wicked 
people who suffer for their horrible crimes have 
•most likely been baptized some time or other. 
What is it, then?" 

Crertrude thought a little; it was a strange 
question for her, and she hardly knew how to 
Teply. She saw that her cousins, with all their 
^ecular learning and all their graceful accomr 
plishments, were profoundly ignorant of the 
Christian's life and hope ; she was so afraid she 
should say something that might mislead them, 
for Madeline was listening, though she did not 
join in conversation. 

" Oh, Lord, tell me what to say," was the 
silent prayer little Gertrude uttered, while her 
cousins waited for her answer. 

At length it came : — " I think it is being in 
Christ." 

'' I am as wise as ever, Gerty," returned Con- 
jstance, laughing ; " I have heard of that phrase 
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before ; but I enter into its meaning about as 
much as I entered into that method of calculat-^ 
ing eclipses that Miss Shepherd was dinning into 
our ears this morning. I have seen the expres- 
sion in books, too." 

" It is in the best of books," said Gertrude, 
earnestly ; " it is in the Bible. See, here is my 
little pocket Testament. Listen. Paul says to 
the Philippians : ' I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of 
iaJl things, and do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ, and he found in Him^ not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.' " 

" And do you mean to say, Gertrude, that you, 
only twelve years old and a little over, under- 
stand all that ? " 

" I think I do, Constance ; but I have heard 
about such things all my life — ^that makes a dif- 
ference, you know ; and I pray very often to 
God to grant His Holy Spirit to teach me, be- 
cause mamma always told me that the most 
ignorant child might understand the way of sal- 
vation if the Spirit of God opened his heart and 
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bis understanding, and that the most learned 
philosopher would be quite in the dark without 
the same Heavenly Teacher. So it is not learn- 
ing, or sense, or age, you see, but just being 
taught by Grod Himself.*' 

"Do you mean, then, Gertrude, that God 
really has taught you Himself? " 

" Yes," replied the little girl, " I am sure He 
has taught me a great deal, and I trust He will 
teach me much more. I know very little yet ; 
but I shall know more every day ; everything 
that happens, you know, is a lesson to us ; and 
there will come a time when I shall know every- 
' thing, and be quite good and holy ! " 

" When will that be ? " asked Constance, won- 
deringly. 

" When I go home to papa and mamma," said 
Gertrude, her voice quivering as she spoke ; but 
the emotion was only transitory, for the thought 
of the joy that was laid up for her, a poor 
orphaned child, in her Father's house above, 
filled her young heart with unutterable happi- 
ness. " Yes ! " she continued, in a low fervent 
tone, " when I have done all God has for me to 
do, and when I have learned His will better than 
I know it now ; when He wants me in heaven 
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He will send for me, and I shall go home, and 
see dear papa, and mamma, and Eddy once 
more ; and, best of all, I shall see Jesus Christ, 
who died that I might go to that bright, happy 
place, and then I can sit down at His feet and 
tell Him how I love ffim ! " 

" Gertrude !" said Constance in astonishment,. 
" you speak of Jesus Christ as you would speak 
of a dear, valued friend ; I am sure you are in 
earnest. Why, you look radiantly happy, and 
yet, poor child, both your present and your 
future are dark enough as things go. How is it, 
Gerijy ?'' 

" Why ! how can I help loving Him best ?*' 
exclaimed Gertrude ; " what should I have been, 
what should we all have been without Himr 
Papa and mamma loved me dearly, but they could 
not take me with them to heaven ; they left me 
alone in the world, they could not help it ; but 
Jesus Christ has pardoned all my sins, taken all 
my naughtiness upon Himself, and given me HKs. 
holiness, and He never leaves me ; He \rill go 
with me all the way to the better land, and then 
I shall be with Him for ever I" 

" Gertrude V cried Madeline, starting up, " I 
hate such miserable stuff, such cant, such hypo- 
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crisy, such pretending to be better than every one 
else. I shall take my book into the music-room ; 
I am sick of such rubbish as you have been 
entertaining Constance with for the last half 
hour !" 

And with a gesture of disgust Madeline left 
the room. 

" Never mind her, Grerty ; she has such a tem- 
per," said Constance ; " she is always taking 
offence at something, if you talk of what she 
does not like or does not understand; if you 
misunderstand her, if you do not like what ehe 
likes, or hate what she hates, she turns sulky 
directly ; and her face looks like a leaden mask. 
Oh, she takes offence from morning to night 
when no one dreams of displeasing her ! Poor 
Maddy, she is very unhappy. *But for the 
matter of that/ as Lydia says, * who is happy ? * 
No one in this house, I am sure, unless it is 
yourself, and if you really are happy you are a 
provoking little contradiction, for you have 
more causes for real sorrow, and less for hap- 
piness, than any one else under this roof, I am 
certain." 

" Do you mean that you are not happy, Con- 
stance ? " asked Gertrude, with some hesitation^ 
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for she knew she was but a little creature, and 
her cousin looked such a fine, tall young lady, 
almost grown up, and so clever, too. 

She need not have made tlie contrast; Con- 
stance had quite forgotten she was talking to 
some one three years her junior. 

. " I happy ! " she cried. " Oh, Gertrude, you 
mttst see that no one here is happy. I suppose 
we all enjoy a little feverish pleasure, a little 
agreeable excitement, which undisceming people 
miscall happiness, but which I do not ! I wiU 
enlighten you a little ; first of all comes papa, 
he is dreadfully dull, he sits moping in his 
study, as it is styled, half his time. He says 
"we neglect him. I am sure I do not know 
what he wants, but if he expects us to conform 
to his strange habits, and sit with him in his 
gloomy den, I must say he is extremely un- 
reasonable. To look at him is to decide that he 
is anything but happy. Then there is mamma, 
really she is worn out with anxieties ; papa will 
not give her half as much money as she wants, 
.and she is compelled to go into debt ; and then, 
when papa finds it out, he is first furious and 
then cold; sometimes they do not speak for a 
month. Those Bellairs, on the opposite side of 
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the square, are for ever trying to outshine us ; 

if mamma gives a ball, or a fete champetre, and 

thinks she has had a great success, in a week* or 

two Mrs. Bellairs is sure to issue cards for a 

similar entertainment, and she contrives that 

everything should just surpass all that mamma 

has done, so that no end of odious comparisons 

are made, for the Bellairs and ourselves are in the 

same set, and some kind soul is generally 

thoughtfal enough to let dear Mrs. Beresford 

know what an ill-natured thing such and such a 

person has said.. Oh, dear ! there are a hundred 

reasons to prevent mamma from being happy. 

Next in the list comes my beloved self. Now, I 

have never been happy yet, for I have been bored 

to death with study ever since I was five years 

old. However, that will be over one of these 

days. In a year and a half I shall be introduced, 

and take njy con^e of Miss Shepherd, and her 

encyclopsedical mind, as Mrs. Bellairs calls it. 

Then, Gerty, I will be happy, if I can but 

outshine Florence Bellairs, who has been my 

rival ever since I learned to repeat 'The 

Beggar's Petition,* or some such preliminary 

exhibition. If I can but stand first, and 

throw her into the shade, I shall be inex- 

4 
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pressibly happy ! Why, how grave you look. 
What is it?" 

" Oh, Constance ! I think you will be dis- 
appointed ; I think you will find your anticipated 
happiness melt away when the time comes ! " • 

"No, little Gertrude,'' cried Constance, gaily; 
"that can never be; then I shall reap the reward 
of my schoolroom toils. Talk of negro slaves and 
fectory children ! We have laboured harder ^han 
either. I wish Mrs. Beecher Stowe would take 
up the subject of poor, oppressed yoimg ladies, 
and teU the world what it is to study four living 
and two dead languages ; the history of every 
nation, from the myths that silly people call the 
pre- Adamites down to the present day ; the geo- 
graphy of every clime, and most of the sciences, 
to say nothing of such trifles as mathematics, 
harp and pianoforte practice, all kinds of drawing, 
and dancing, and calisthenic exercises ! Well, 
when I come out I shall show people what I can 
do, and how brilliant I can be, and I expect to 
reap a satisfactory harvest of admiration. I do 
not mean to marry very early. I will not listen 
to any proposals till I am twenty, though mamma 
does say she must have me off her hands soon, in 
order that she may do her duty better by Maddy. 
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My dear Gertrude, you have been buried in the 
country ; you have no idea what life is ; and the 
time that intervenes between quitting the school- 
room and marriage seems to me beautiful as a 
fairy tale. I know I shall be happy then. As 
to Madeline, she never will be even tolerably 
comfortable with that temper; she was a 
wretched little child, always quarreUing, and 
now she is angry with me twenty times a day, 
always at feud with Miss Shepherd, and in dis- 
giuce with mamma, and perpetuaUy tymnnising 
over Jessie and £osa. As for them, poor little 
things ! they have too many turned lessons, too 
many forfeits and reprimands, and too few 
childish recreations, to have any definite idea of 
happiness. I fancy Miss Shepherd is sometimes 
happy when she has a new novel and plenty of 
chocolate lozenges. Now then for yourself — are 
jou happy ? " 

" Yes, generally ! When I am not it is my 
own fault. Sometimes I am discontented, and 
want my dear mamma back again. Oh, Con- 
stance, you cannot think what mamma was to 
me ; I could teU her everything ; and now, now 
she is gone, I shall never see her any more in 
this world ! " 

4—2 
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Poor little Q-ertrude could say no more ; she* 
laid her head on the desk and wept bitterly. 

" Don't cry, dear/' said Constance, kissing her. 
" You will see her again in heaven, you know ! *^ 

How strange to her own ears sounded those 
words of comfort issuing from ker lips that never 
spoke of heaven, save in a Scripture lesson, or in a 
task of poetry ! 

" I must go now, Q-ertrude,*' she said, when she 
saw her cousin morecomposed. " I must go and 
practise those duets with Madeline ; and Grerty, 
take care of Maddy ! When she dislikes any one 
she tries to get them into trouble. You have no 
idea how disagreeable she can be, nor to what 
lengths she can go when seriously displeased. 
Try and keep friends with her." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

^'Nwivs, newsl" cried Jessie, bounding into the 
«chooboom, one duU November morning ; « Ger- 
itrude. Rosy, Maddy, just guess what is going to 
liappen in two or three days ! " 

" Are we going to leave off mourning ? " in- 
quired Madeline, eagerly, quite regardless of her 
tcousin's presence ; " shall we have new winter 
frocks? I vote for plaids, or mazarin blue 



merinoes." 



" Parlez frangaia^ mesdemoiselleSy^ cried Miss 
.Shepherd, who was busy correcting exercises at 
her own little tabic 

Now, parlez frangais was equivalent to taisez 
vaus with poor Jessie. She could speak a few 
set sentences in French glibly enough, but for all 
^conversational purposes she was compelled to fall 
»back upon her mother-tongue, which said neces- 
sitj was by no means maxveUous, seeing that 
.she was English bom, had never set foot on the 
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Gallic shore, and as yet was in the tenth year of 
her existence. So she was obliged to keep si- 
lence instead of communicating the infonnation 
«he was so desirous of spreading, and wait for a 
more favourable opportunity. It was not long 
before Jessie's impatient tongue was liberated. 
Lydia came into the room in less than a quarter 
of an hour, and informed Miss Shepherd that 
Mrs. Beresford wished to see her in her dressing, 
room ; and the governess leaving her pupils to 
themselves left them also to the free exercise of 
their powers of speech, of which they were by 
no means slow to avail themselves. 

The door was no sooner closed, and an interval 
allowed for Miss Shepherd to proceed beyond 
ear-shot, than Madeline began, "Now then, 
Jessie, what is it ? are we going out of mourn- 

ing?" 

" Not that I know of," replied Jessie, impa- 
tiently ; " what does] it matter whether we wear 
black frocks or blue ones ? Nobody sees us 
except the dirty sparrows that come perching on 
that wretched mignonette-box. It is something 
of more importance a hundred times than the 
colour of our frocks." 

" Let me remind you," interposed Madeline, 
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superciliously, " that black is not a colour ; the 
dark hue is produced by the exclusion of all 
coloured rays of light. But go on ; what is this 
important event which is about to befal us ?" 

" We are going to Westwood for a whole, 
year ! — ^there ! is not that grand ? " 

" It is Juiteful ! " repKed Madeline, and her face 
gathered blackness as she spoke; the leaden 
mask was there in a minute. ^' I detest the 
country, and of all country I abominate West- 
wood the most — cold and dirt in the winter, and 
heat and stupidity in the summer ! — ^that is what 
one gains by living in the country. Are you 
sure we are going ? " 

'^ Quite sure; I heard mamma telling Con- 
stance not half an hour ago. It was setUed last 
week it seems, for mamma wrote to Mrs. Birch 
to have the house ready. For my part, I am 
delighted ; at least, we shall see real fields and 
tall trees once more ; and then there is the sea. 
One little mile and we are down on the shore ; 
that is, if we go by the rugged path over the 
heath." 

*' I cannot imagine what mamma means by 
burying us and herself in that gloomy, lonely 
house," muttered Madeline sulkily ; " and Con- 
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stance is always told everything ; I am only two 
years . younger, and I am never taken into con- 
fidence ; it is not fair/' 

"As for that," rejoined Jessie, "I suppose 
mamma knows best. She may choose which of 
us she pleases as a confidante ; at least, I should 
think so. I only hope it will never come to my 
turn, though I suppose it will when Constance 
gets mamed." 

"What do you mean?" inquired Madeline, 
angrily. " Do you know that you are treating 
me with extreme disrespect ? When Constance 
is married, I shall be Miss Beresford ! " 

"I know that," answered Jessie, pertly; "of 
course you will be Miss Beresford when Con- 
stance becomes Mrs. or Lady somebody; and 
Miss Beresford you will be all your life long ; 
for who would many a young lady with a super- 
fluity of chin, no nails, and a temper like a 
stormy night?" 

Jessie was quoting firom Miss Shepherd, and 
Madeline knew it. 

Gertrude looked up tearfully, and words of de- 
precation were on her lips, but she remained silent, 
dreading the rising tempest more than the inso- 
lent child who had provoked it. 
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It came quickly enough in the shape of fierce 
invective, and sharp, passionate boxes on the ear 
of the offender. 

" There, Miss Pert," cried Madeline, after a 
£nal and most vigorous slap ; " perhaps that will 
teach you to know your place another time. 
Little, nasty, spiteful creature, that you are; 
how I do detest you ! " 

Gertrude looked shocked and grieved. 

" Oh, Madeline, how wicked ! " sprang from 
her, ere she was well aware she had spoken. 

" Wicked, indeed ! " cried Madeline, turning 
to her furiously ; " you too must chime in with 
your hypocritical tongue, must you ? Now, once 
for all, understand me ; I see through you, I 
t^e your juvenile piety for just as much as it is 
worth; I despise and hate your canting non- 
sense. Don't try to impose upon me with your 
extreme goodness ; and please to know your own 
position in the family. Manama has taken you 
in out of charity ; she feeds you, and clothes 
you, and is going to give you something of an 
education, that in two or three years you may 
be able to get your own living in some respect- 
able, honest way; and it is a fine return you 
make her, to be impudent to the daughters of the 
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house; but perhaps gratitude is not a virtue 
that Christians feel themselves obliged to exer- 
cise." 

" Oh, Madeline/' said Gertrude, bursting into 
tears, " how unkind you are ! I did not mean 
to be impertinent ; but, indeed, when you were 
angry, you said you detested Jessie." 

" I know I did ; I do detest her ! What of 
that? Surely I may hate and love who I 
like." 

Gertrude was silent ; so Madeline went on. 

" Well, Miss Prim, what have you to say now ? 
Am I not at liberty to have my dislikes and my 
likes as much as other people ? Come, say what 
you are thinking ; don't be a coward," 

" I am not afraid," replied Gertrude, earnestly ; 
'^ at least, I am only afraid that if I say what I 
feel you will call me ungrateful and imperti- 
nent again." 

" Say it this moment 1 " cried Madeline, 
seizing Gertrude's little hands in her own, and 
grasping them as tightly as though she were 
holding muscles and nerves of iron instead of 
soft, tender flesh and sinew. 

" I thought perhaps you did not know," 
tremblingly replied Gertrude, "that the Bible 
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says we should lore one another, and that anjr 
person who hates his brother is a murderer, and 
no murderer can go to heaven." 

"Ton thought I did not know," responded 
Madeline, repeating her cousin's words, and 
mimicking her voice, " but I know as much of 
the Bible as you do ; besides, I have no brother, 
so there is no danger of my hating him." 

" Oh, Madeline ! a sister is just the same ;. 
and it means not only our real brothers and 
sisters, but all mankind. We are all brothers 
and sisters." 

" Are we, indeed ? A pretty state of things 
it would be if it were so ! Fancy mamma and 
Mrs. Bellairs being sisters to that dreadful 
beggar woman we saw yesterday! Fancy mjr 
sitting down to table with the laundress's 
daughter ! Fancy papa walking arm-in-arm 
with the street-sweeper in the square ! Brothers,, 
indeed ! I wonder you are not ashamed to say 
such things." 

" But, Madeline, I did not mean that we were 
all alike in that way. Mr. Stewart says that 
God meant there to be diflferent ranks in 
society ; there will always be rich and poor as 
long as this world lasts; but we are to re- 
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member that such, distinctions will end with 
this life, and the grave makes all men equal/* 

" Gertrude, if you talk about the grave, and 
such like gloom j things, I shall tell Miss Shep- 
herd ; she hates such miserable, vulgar conver- 
sation. You had better be quiet ; you have 
said enough for one morning ; you have called 
me wicked, and a murderer, and declared that 
all people are alike." 

" Oh, Madeline ! indeed, and indeed I did not 
mean anything of the kind ! You do not nn- 
derstand me," cried Grertrude, in extreme dis- 
tress. 

" You mean, I understand you too well," said 
Madeline, with one of her peculiar sneers. 
"Dont teU fibs, it is not worth while. You 
did say I was wicked, and you know it; and 
thanking you for your candid opinion, I also tell 
you I shall never forget it." 

She was turning away, when Gertrude timidly 
laid her hand on her cousin's arm. 

" Madeline," she said, in a low, troubled voice, 
" do not be angry with me ; perhaps I ought 
not to have found fault with you. Bat I could 
not help it when — -^ " 

She was going to say, "when you beat 
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Jessie;" but it struck her that her cousin's 
temper would not be amended by any allusion 
to her &.ult, so she paused, and Madeline con- 
temptuously pushed her away, and, being small 
and very slight, she almost fell imder the rough 
thrust. She put out her hand to catch the first 
thing that was near ; it was the daw of Miss^ 
Shepherd's little table; but instead of saving 
her jBrom falling, it came thimdering down on 
the fender, breaking the pretty rosewood desk, 
scattering the contents, and deluging the dingy 
hearth-rug with the contents of the ink- 
stand. 

" There ! " exclaimed Madeline, gasping with 
agitation; "there. Miss Grertrude, you have- 
done it now ! I hope you are satisfied with 
your morning's performance. You have distin- 
guished yourself, certainly; perhaps you think 
that anything is preferable to inglorious ob- 
scurity." 

Terrified and half hysterical, Grertrude was 
slowly rising when she was again startled by a 
voic^ that demanded, in no gentle accents, the- 
cause of the destruction that was so apparent.. 
She turned roimd, and there was Miss Shepherd,, 
all aghast at the demolition of her property ;; 
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and Mrs. Beresford, with a coTintenance that 
Tx)ded anything rather than leniency. 

"What is all this?" said the latter lady, 
sternly and coldly ; " Gertrude on the floor, 
Madeline bespattered with ink, table prostrate, 
and Miss Shepherd's desk destroyed! Explain 
yourselves, young ladies, if you please." 

Jessie had escaped to the nursery before the 
catastrophe intervened, so that Madeline and 
Oertrude were alone. 

" Gertrude threw down the table," said Made- 
line, sullenly. " She would not leave me alone ; 
she kept on talking such tiresome nonsense I 
<could do nothing ; then she came and tried to 
Jay hold of me. I pushed her away, and she 
slipped, I should think on purpose, for I only 
just touched her ; in falling, she caught hold of 
the table, and it tilted, and fell." 

" Very lady-Uke conduct ! " said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, severely ; " Gertrude, what have you to say 
in self-defence ? " 

"Nothing, aunt," replied Gertrude, sadly, 
casting down her eyes, and colouring like a 
veritable culprit. 

And indeed it would have required infinitely 
Tiore tact than Gertrude possessed to make any- 
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thing approaching to a creditable defence, for 
Madeline had spoken the truth with yaxiations, 
d species of falsity which is far more difficult to 
deal with than broad lying or decided equivo- 
cation. 

:Bfos. Beresford stood gazing on her niece with 
dignified displeasure, Madeline busied herself in 
picking up the scattered contents of the unfor- 
innate desk, and Miss Shepherd was silent, col- 
lecting apparently all her forces for a grand 
attack up6n the criminal, and all her ingenuity 
for an exemplary and striking mode of punish- 
ment. At length her indignation broke forth. 

" Beally, ma'am, really, Mrs. Beresford, since 
Miss Eardley came among us the school-room 
has not been like the same place ! It is per- 
fectly yain to attempt to maintain discipline 
while such extraordinary conversations are car- 
ried on, as I kfiow do take place in this house 
among the young people. Madeline may well 
talk of nonsense ; this is a mild term to give to 
such absurdities ; it is far worse than nonsense.'' 

'^ Gertrude, what is this that I hear?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beresford, angrily confronting 
her niece. " I sent for you here, supposing 
my poor brother's child to .be innocent and 
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pure-minded like my own erirls, and now I 
Ld. to my horror an! indignation, that you arc 
conteminaLg their mindTby impropi con- 
yersation. Of all things, I shrink from a gull 
who has so little delicacy, so little refinement,, 
so little good principle, as to converse with her 
associates on subjects and in a style which she 
wonld not dare to whisper in the hearing of her 
elders. For shame, Gertrude. If I have any 
more complaints on this head, I must take im- 
mediate measures to separate you from your 
cousins ere the mischief he irreparahle. You 
know 3>r. Watts says : — 

" ' One sickly sheep infects the flock. 
And poisons all the rest.' " 

Gertrude stood still hefore her displeased 
censor, with her small hands tightly clasped 
together, and the large tears gathering in her 
blue bewildered eyes. She was confounded; 
she had no words wherewith to confute thi» 
unlooked-for allegation : her heart was beating,, 
and her chest was heaving, something seemed 
to rise in her throat, and oppress her almost to 
suffocation. She had no ide% at least no defi- 
nite idea, of the misdemeanour wherewith she- 
was charged; so well had she been shielded 
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from the evil that is in the world, that she 
scarcely knew what improper conversation 
meant, and she was quite at a loss to settle which 
of all her words could be the objectionable ones, 
which were now so highly censured. At length 
she stammered out, '' I am sure I did not mean, 
I never knew I " 

" Silence ! " interposed Mrs. Beresford, autho- 
ritatively. " I wish no explanations ; such 
offences are better unexamined. As for saying 
you did not know — ^you are either telling a pal- 
pable falsehood, or else you are deplorably 
deficient in morals. Let me hear no more about 
it. Miss Shepherd, be so good as to inflict a 
suitable penalty. Another time I shall take the 
matter into my own hands, and, unpleasant as 
it may be, 1 shall sift it to the bottom. 

Mrs. Beresford swept from the room as the 
last words died upon her lips, and with a part- 
ing glance at Gertrude, that was intended to 
awe and to intimidate, she disappeared." 

" Now then. Miss Eardley," said Miss Shep- 
herd, as the door closed upon Mrs. Beresford, 
"be so good as to give an account of your pro- 
ceedings. I left you quietly writing your 

French exercise, looking — ^but I have long learnt 

5 
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to distrast demure looks— as if nothing was 
farther firom your thoughts than rudeness and 
disobedience ; for, if you remember, I particu- 
larly charged you, before I went away, not to 
speak English. Had you obeyed me, you could 
not have interchanged more than a few sen- 
tences with your cousin ; you would not have 
been tempted to talk nonsense ; and in the 
quiet discharge of yonr duty this misfortune 
could never have occurred. See how one fault 
leads to another ! " 

" I did not talk nonsense," replied Gertrude, 
fast losing her patience. " I did not say any- 
thing that was really improper — ^Madeline knows 
I did not." 

" What have you to say ? " asked Miss Shep- 
herd, turning to the young lady in question. 

"I have nothing to say further," returned 
Madeline, in a sullen tone. " I will have nothing 
more to do with the matter. I said Q-ertrude 
talked nonsense, and she did ; she began about 
my being a murderer, because I was angry with 
Jessie for being pert, and said I could not go 
to heaven. Then she went on about everybody 
being brothers and sisters, and somehow equal, 
and at last she came to the grave^ and I could 
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bear it no longer, and I told her what I thought 
of her. That was all, and she cannot deny 
it ! " 

" Insufferahle ! " cried Miss Shepherd. " Miss 
Eardley, I am very thankful I had nothing to 
do with your bringing up ; for never was there 
a young person more calculated to throw dis- 
credit on her instructors than yourself. Now " 
— ^perceiving that Gertrude was going to speak 
very earnestly — " now, I will hear no more 
about it; I am quite disgusted; we are not 
accustomed here to such objectionable modes of 
conduct. Please to retire to your bedroom, and 
remain there for the rest* of the day. During 
your seclusion, commit to memory a portion of 
French grammar which I shall mark out for you ; 
perfect the verb moneor in all its moods and 
tenses; and learn a chapter in Proverbs. No 
impertinence. Another word, and your tasks 
will be doubled. Go this minute ; there are the 
books you require ; and if Jessie and Eosa come 
into the room, as they perhaps may do, you are 
on no account to address them, or to reply to 
any remark or question of theirs." 

Gertrude, took the two grammars and her 

schoolroom Bible, and with a bursting heart 

5-2 
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sought the solitude of her chamber. When she 
reached it, she threw the books on the floor and 
herself on her little bed. She broke into a pas- 
sion of weeping, without even attempting to 
control her loud hysterical sobs ; the tears satu- 
rated her pillow; her whole frame shook with 
ihe terrible agitation, and her heart was full of 
anguish and bitterness. Fierce resentment, such 
as she had not known for many years, sprang up 
to add to her misery ; for there is no torture 
wox^e than an impotent desire of revenge. Peel, 
ings that she had never entertained before raged 
in her bosom. How, at that moment, she hated 
all in the house, save Constance ! how she de- 
fied her aunt and Miss Shepherd ! how she de- 
spised and loathed Madeline ! how she disliked 
the little girls who went with the stream, and, 
babies as they were, treated her occasionally with 
a goodly share of their childish sarcasm. And 
oh! in a few minutes, when the first furious 
wrath had subsided, when the fire of passion 
began to bum low, when her indignation was 
fully spent, how she loathed and despised her- 
self ! She who, an hour ago, had been lecturing 
Madeline about hating, had given way herself to 
the wildest storm of rage that ever desolated a 
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youthful bosom. Poor eliild ! she was ready to 
heap upon herself all conceivable humiliation. 
She was too young to weigh in an accurate 
balance her own and other people's shortcomings ; 
she knew that she had sinned ; she did not re- 
member how hardly she had been tried ; and she 
passed sentence on herself with unshrinking 
severity. 

She wept now, not for her wrongs, but for her 
^ilt ; she was ashamed and heart-broken, and 
crying quietly and deploring her naughtiness, 
weariness and exhaustion overtook her, and she 
fell asleep. 



■»*»<%». *N»\, 
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CHAPTEE V. 

GERtRUDE's slumber, however, was of no pro- 
tracted duration, for it had lasted little more 
than an hour when Jessie and Eosa came rush- 
ing into the room to search for some knitting- 
needles and cotton they had managed to mislay. 
They had forgotten their cousin's imprisonment, 
and were somewhat startled to see her lying 
fast asleep on her bed, and then to behold her 
start up in a way that bespoke the nervous agi- 
tation of her mind, and rouse herself from her 
doze with an incoherent exclamation. " Never 
mind, Gertrude," said Jessie, sitting down on 
the window-seat by her cousin's bed. " You 
got into trouble through that spiteful Madeline, 
and she has managed to get me into dis- 
grace too ; I am not to go to the Zoological 
Gardens with the others, and I have two pages 
of French dialogue to learn before breakfast 
to-morrow morning. Never mind, we will be 
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even with her yet ; we will find some way to 
serve her out." 

Gertrude shuddered at the triumphant tone of 
the little girl^ and at the fierce resentment that 
was sparkling in her dark. Oriental-looking eyes, 
and she shuddered still more when she remem- 
hered her own late feeHngs of a sinnlar nature. 
''Hush, dear Jessie," she] said, imploringly; 
*' we must not be naughty any more. But, oh ! 
I forgot ; I must not talk to you ; I am for- 
bidden to speak to any one ; please not to say 
anything to me." 

" What does that matter? " asked Jessie, con- 
fidently ; " you need not be a&aid ; Miss Shep- 
herd, plague her ! is walking round the Square 
Garden with Constance and Madeline. Eosa 
and I have colds, that is why we stay in. 
Mamma has visitors in the drawing-room ; so 
we may talk as much as we like, no one will 
hear us. I want to know about the desk being 
broken. Madeline says she feels certain you 
threw it down for spite." 

There was a hasty, half-uttered exclamation, 
and an indignant flush, but no reply. 

"^Now, don't be absurd, Gerty! tell us all 
about it. I wish I had stayed in the room ; 
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come now, don't be stupid, there's a good 
girl." 

*' JessieJ' said Gertrude, in great distress, " I 
have been told not to talk, and I must obey. 
Please not to ask me another question ; I ought 
not to say this, but I cannot help it." 

Jessie looked astonished ; for a moment she 
was silent, then she began again: — "But, in- 
deed, Gertrude, I am not trying to get you into 
a scrape ; Miss Shepherd cannot hear, and Rosa 
will be as mum as a fish, if I ask her, won't you, 
Eosa?" 

" That I will," replied the little girl ; " they 
shall never find out through me." 

Still Gertrude was silent. 

" Are you sulky? " said Jessie, presently. "It 
is very silly to sulk with Bosa and me ; we can't 
help Maddy's nasty ways, nor you being shut up 
here. Come, talk a bit, Gertrude; where's the 
harm of saying a few words ? " 

Still no reply, so Jessie suggested that if she 
really dare not talk — ^which was a supposition 
almost too ridiculous to be entertained — she 
should write on a slate, and so be able to say, if 
asked, that she had not disobeyed orders. But 
Gertrude shook her head, and remained silent. 
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Utterly amazed, Jessie at length gave up the 
siege, and prosecuted her search after the knitting 
implements in dignified taciturnity. "Let us go 
now," she said, addressing little Rosa ; " I havo 
found what will do. I am sorry Grertrude is so 
sulky, perhaps she will be better tempered 
another time." 

A minute more, and Grertrude was left to her 
own undisturbed reflections. 

Again she was misunderstood : was she never 
to be comprehended any more ? Then came the 
crafty suggestion of the enemy of souls — " Why 
strive any longer ? Why go against the stream ? 
Lay aside religion for awhile ; do as the rest in 
this house, where the service of God is counted 
strange work." It was but for a moment that 
the temptation prevailed ; the next Gertrude had 
risen from her couch, and knelt down in prayer 
to Him whose ears are always open to the cry of 
His children. To be foi-given for Christ's sako 
for her fierce, sinful anger was her eamesty 
humble petition, and then fresh needs and fresh 
weaknesses rose thickly in her remembrance. 
" Oh, my Saviour ! " she cried, " I am a poor,, 
foolish child. I go wrong at every step, and 
there is no one to lead me right, no one to give 
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me one word of advice ; do Thou guide me, and 
teach me, and show me how hest to serve Thee, 
and how to he happy." Then she prayed for 
Madeline, for all against whom in her burning 
anger she had vowed revenge, that they might 
be brought to love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
so in Him find everlasting happiness, both here 
and hereafter. She rose up, comforted and re- 
freshed, and sat down to prepare the lessons 
which had been given to her. Grreatly to her 
relief, she found them less difficult than she had 
foreseen ; the chapter in Proverbs she had partly 
learned before, the Latin verb required but little 
attention, and the French grammar was far 
easier than she had imagined. It was well that 
her studies were of no sterner nature, for her 
head ached violently, and her eyes were dim and 
heavy, and she felt quite unable to cope with 
anything requiring close and earnest appHcation. 
Again the door opened; this time it was 
Lydia, bearing in a tray with her dinner. The 
repast consisted solely of rice-pudding, for which 
Oertrude had a peculiar distaste ; even in her old 
country home she had disliked it ; but now, com- 
pounded with mysterious spices, coarse sugar, 
and, worst of all, London milk, she found it 
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altogether inedible. She turned away, sickening 
at the swimming bluish liquid, and the strongly- 
spiced mass of rice heaped bountifully on her 
plate. 

" Take it away, please, Lydia," she said faintly; 
*' it would mak^ me ill to eat it." 

*' But, Miss Eardley," returned the girl,kindly, 
*' you will be much worse if you eat nothing ; 
yoTl have made yourself sick and faint with 
crying ; if you do not try, and Miss Shepherd 
should know you sent down your dinner un- 
touched, she will say you are obstinate and sulky, 
and there wiU be no end of a noise for you ! 
liTow try a bit, there's a dear! '* 

Grertrude looked gratefully in the servant's 
pleasant, pretty face, her little heart bounded 
with joy at the gentle tone and the kindly 
glance, and she took the tray from Lydia, and 
determined to make an effort to consume some 
portion of the objectionable viands placed be- 
fore her. 

It was useless ; the first spoonful was enough, 
and turning paler than before, she returned the 
tray to Lydia's hands, saying, "I cannot, indeed 
I cannot; please to take it away.'* 

"Well, I must say it does not look very 
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tempting/* said Lydia, stirring up the bluish, 
whitey.brown compound on the plate, and making 
a fa«e expressive of disgust ; " we should never 
eat such messes at the servants' table, that I 
know ; you lie down, Miss Eardley, and I'll just 
nip downstairs, and see if cook can't find some- 
thing better than cheap rice soaked in chalk and 
water, and sweetened with sand, to say nothing 
of the cinnamon, that is strong enough to choke 
one. They have boiled mutton at the school- 
room dinner ; but Miss Shepherd said as how 
you hated that pudding, and for the matter of 
that, all the young ladies do, and it would 
mortify you, and punish you for being so 
troublesome, to give you nothing else for your 
dinner." 

Before Gertrude had time to reply, Lydia was 
running lightly downstairs, where she coaxed the 
cook to let her go into the larder and find some 
nice little thing for poor Miss Eardley, who 
was so poorly and shut up in the cold by that 
spltefol goveLes,, wia. o^y rioe-puddbgLher 
dinner. 

The cook was a bad-tempered woman, but she 
had womanly softness lurking in the depths of 
her fiery disposition, and she had a special aver- 
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sion to Miss Shepherd, and many and many a 
time she and Lydia had ministered to the creatore 
comforts of the young ladies under personal re- 
straint, quite as much 1jo get the better of the 
obnoxious governess as to mitigate the penalties 
of the offenders. 

In a short time Lydia returned with a wing 
of chicken, delicately dressed, with white sauce, 
and a bottle of lemonade which the butler had 
contributed from his own private store. 

"Here, Miss Eardley," she said, triumphantly, 
" here's a dinner fit for a lady. I gave the mess 
of rice-pudding to little King Charley, and he 
turned up his black hose at it, just like any 
Christian, so the great house-dog had it. Now 
sit up, there's a dear; cook has warmed up this 
nice bit of chicken on purpose for you ; and Mr. 
Jones he gave me this particular sweet, cool 
lemonade for you to drink; you'll dine better 
than Miss Madeline, after all." 

The little dinner Lydia had served up did 
•indeed look inviting ; the rice-pudding had 
made its appearance on a bare tray ; now a fine 
damask napkin occupied the position of table-- 
cloth; and a plate belonging to the regular 
dinner-service had taken the place of the com- 
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mon willow-pattern devoted to the use of the 
Misses Beresford and their governess. 

Gertrude thanked Lydia for her kindness, and 
had abeady eaten the first morsel, which she 
found to be quite as good as it looked, when 
suddenly she dropped her knife and fork, and 
exclaimed, " Oh, Lydia ! I am sorry to vex you, 
but indeed I cannot eat it ; take it away, please ; 
it would be very wrong of me to dine in this 
way, when I was sent here as a punishment, and 
if it were known you would get into trouble/' 

" Oh ! as to that," returned the maid, tossing 
her head and the lappets of her decorated cap, 
" it's nothing new for me -to get into trouble, as 
you call it, with Miss Shepherd, but I never 
heed her ; as for Missis, alie knows better than 
offend me, while I can alter the young ladies' 
frocks as well as any expensive dressmaker, and 
make them up tasty little bonnets out of no- 
thing, as one might say, and do their hair to 
outshine the Misses Bellairs. Besides, nobody 
need know ; they are all safe one way or another^ » 
so don't be afraid. Miss Eardley ; only eat youi 
dinner at once, that I may take the tray down, 
out of harm's way. We shall never be found 
out." 
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" It is not tliat, Ljdia ; it would be wrong of 
me to do it. I shonld like it, but then I should 
be unhappy afterwards. It is very good of you 
and cook to think about me, and I shall never 
forget it ; but you must not be angry, if I beg 
you to take the plate away at once, and not talk 
to me; for I believe Miss Shepherd expeeted 
me to keep silent all day. She did not say I 
must not speak to you ; but I think she meant 
it!" 

Lydia removed the tray to a distant table in 
no very good humour. She came back to the 
window-seat, where Gertrude was sitting, looking 
crossly yet curiously upon her. 

"Well, Miss Eardley," she]said, at length, "I 
must say it is not over handsome of you, when I 
have taken so much pains, and been so sorry for 
you. . As for saying you had rather not eat that 
nice little dinner, that is getting as cold as ice 
there, I don't believe it ; it isn't in children to 
turn away from dainty things, especially when 
they don't often get them." 

" I do Hke nice things, Lydia," returned Grer- 
trude, mournfully, and looking rather wistfully at 
the rejected plate. 

Her headache was going off, and she began to 
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feel hungry ; moreover, little Gertrude was no 
juvenile prodigy. She was only a conscientious 
Christian child ; not an ascetic, or a devotee. 
When in a congenial atmosphere no one enjoyed 
life better than Gertrude ; she could dance, and 
sing, and play as merrily as a little gipsy, and 
she had a childish weakness for dainties, which, 
at one time, she had been wont to indulge too 
freely. Lydia saw the gaze, and she fetched back 
the tray in a moment. 

"There, now," she said, in a pleased merry 
tone. " I was sure you would think better of 
it ; make haste, there's a dear ; somebody will 
be coming out of the schoolroom, and catch you 
else." 

But Gertrude resolutely turned her head away. 

" Lydia," she said, gravely, " you should not 
try to tempt me; it is difficult always to do right, 
and you are making it harder. Thank you 
twenty times for being so kind ; but I mean it 
when I say you must take this nice dinner down- 
stairs again ; it would be so wrong to deceive 
Miss Shepherd!" 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed Lydia. '* Why, 
child, you are a downright simpleton ! I have 
no patience with such wonderful goodness," she 
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continued, contemptuously ; " and, what's more, 
I don't believe in it. You have got some end of 
your own to answer, I am sure, though I am 
not sharp enough just now tq find out what it 
is ! " 

Poor little Gertrude ! the tears came back 
thick and fast ; no one understood her ; even 
those who wanted to befriend her turned away 
impatiently from her conscientious scruples. 
She felt quite alone in the world. The language 
of Zion was a strange tongue to every creature 
in that splendid mansion ; its faintest tones, its- 
remotest echoes astonished and annoyed them. 
Citizens of the world, they comprehended not 
the words or the actions of the children of the 
Kingdom. Poor little Gertrude ! even the kind- 
hearted maid- servant believed her to be obsti- 
nate and hypocritical ; she gathered up the tray 
with a dignified air, and looking thoroughly 
provoked, was leaving the room when, giving a 
last angry glance at the darkly-clad little figure, 
gazing so hopelessly through her tears on the 
murky November sky, her heart softened once 
more. " Just tell me the real truth, Miss 
Eardley," she said, "tell me from your heart, 

who do you think to please, and what do j ou 

6 
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think to get, by punishing and denying of your- 
self in this strange way ? " 

"I want to please Grod," said Gertrude, so 
simply that the girl, who was not lacking in 
penetration, discerned the reality of the child's 
convictions, " and I hope to gain His blessing 
and His favour by obeying Him, though you 
must not suppose I think of getting to heaven 
that way ; when I have done all, if I ever could 
do all, I should still deserve Grod's anger." 

"Then how in the world do you think of 
getting to heaven— if pleasing God isn't the 
way, what is it, I want to know ? — ^not displeas- 
ing Him, I suppose ? " 

" The way is through Jesus Clirist, and there 
is no other way ; we must believe that He died 
for us, and we iBtust try to love Him ; first of all 
we must ask Him to give us a heart to love Him, 
for we are so bad of ourselves we cannot love 
Him, and then when we once love Him we shall 
try to please Him, and do all we can to serve 
Him all the days of our life." 

" * And, thirdly, that I should keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of my life/ That's in the 
Catechism, Miss Eardley; I mind learning it 
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when I was a little girl at home among the high 
hills, far away, but I never thought about it. 
And are we bound to be good because our god- 
fathers and godmothers promised for us ? " 

" I do iiot know, Lydia. I do not see exactly 
how one person can well make such solemn 
promises for another; but I do know that as 
soon as we are old enough to know all that 
Jesus Christ has done for us, we are bound to 
love and obey Him with aU our hearts, and I am 
sure, whatever promises are made for us, or what- 
ever we may make ourselves, till we do love Him, 
and see what a Saviour He is, we cannot serve 
Him, and we cannot keep the least of His com- 
mandments, for God looks at the heart, you 
know ; He sees all we think, and knows exactly 
why we do, or don t do, the very simplest thing." 

" Good gracious. Miss Eardley ! who taught 
you all this ? why, you make it as plain as if 
you were a minister ! " 

" Mamma and papa taught me," she replied, 

gravely, checking a rising sob. " When I was 

quite a baby they told me about Jesus Christ, 

and how He loved little children, the lambs of 

the flock. I always liked to hear it ; but I did 

not want to be the Saviour's child till Eddy 

6-2 
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died ; and then God took papa away up into His 
happy heaven, and at last I was left alone, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart told me a great deal of 
how the Christian was to live in this world, 
being happy, and useful, and obedient, till the 
day came when he should go home/* 

"Go home! what home?" asked Lydia. 
Jessie had put the same question before. 

" Heaven is our home, you know," replied Ger- 
trude ; " and oh, Lydia, isn't it sweet to think 
every night we are one day nearer that bright, 
beautiful place where Jesus Christ dwells ? It 
makes me so happy when I think of it, that I do 
not even grieve for mamma ; and I say that hymn 
the children used to sing at Graysthwaite — 

** ' We sing of the realms of the blest. 
That country so bright and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confessed — 
But what must it be to be there ? ' " 

" I know it," cried Lydia, eagerly ; " I learned 
that hymn once, Ah, Miss Eardley, I said it to 
my father one Sunday night, when the sun was 
going down so grandly behind the mountains, 
and I wondered, when I looked at the beautiful 
light on the fell-tops, whether heaven was any- 
thing like that. My father died long ago, and 
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I came to London to live with some relations, 
and as soon as I was old enough, I went to ser- 
vice, and I forgot all I learnt in the Sunday- 
school at Gillsworth ! " 

** Grillsworth ! " exclaimed Grertrude ; " why, 
that is only five miles from Grraysthwaite ! did 
you really live there ? " 

" Yes, I was born there, but I forget about the 
place. I mind the high hills reaching up into 
the clouds, and a waterfall among rocks and 
trees ; and I mind the river that wound round 
the churchyard, and the old church ; and some- 
how. Miss Eardley, since you began to talk, I've 
minded all that they taught me in the school, 
years and years ago, though, from the day I 
came to London to this moment, I never thought 
about it at all. There's the school-room beU, I 
must go. Miss Eardley ; if you want anything 
ring, and I'll come in a moment." 

Grertrude was left alone ; tired and weary she 
lay down on her little bed, and watched the dull 
light fade gradually from her solitary chamber. 
The short November day soon closed in, and it 
was quite dark ; but she was not afraid, for she 
knew that a Father's hand was stretched out to 
keep her from all evil ; and perhaps, she thought. 
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"the bright, holy angels come to look at me, 
and see that I am safe and comfortable." As it 
grew colder, she wrapped herself tip in a large 
woollen shawl, and drew the coverlet over her 
feet. She felt chilly and poorly, but quietly, 
calmly happy ; she repeated to herself her 
favourite hymn. One verse she dwelt upon a 
long time ; it was this : — 

" Here in the body pent. 
Afar from Him I roam ; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home." 

True she was yet a little girl ; and it might be 
many weary years before she reached that happy 
home ; yet as day after day came to a close, and 
darkened into night, she knew that the evening- 
time of her life would surely come, when she 
might calmly fold her hands and wait for the 
Angel of Death to carry her home to her 
Father's house. "Till then I must be happy, 
and do aU the good I can," she said, hopefully, 
to herself ; "God will show me how, and make 
me strong ! " She lay a little while longer, till 
she was roused by Constance, who came in with 
a candle and kindly but without comment de- 
sired her to rise and go down to tea. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
'^What ar^ tha Wild Waws Sa^in^V 

" Have you never seen the sea that you make 
such a fuss about it ? " asked Jessie of Gertrude, 
as they were approaching the summit of the hill 
from whence the first view of the Enghsh 
Channel might be obtained. 

" Only once," replied Grertrude, " or rather not 
at all ; for I only saw the sands of Morecambe 
Bay, and a distant line they said was water, when 
I passed Hest Bank on the railway. It was low 
tide, so I could see only a vast waste of wet sand, 
and little groups of cockle gatherers ! " 

" Then you have not seen the sea," returned 
Jessie, emphatically. " There are more rocks 
than sands on the shore near Westwood, and suc/i 
sea- weed ! Purple, green of all shades, and red, 
hanging in fringes on the slippery rocks ; and all 
day and all night the great sea keeps up one deep 
rolling sound." 

" Eemember, Madeline," said Miss Shepherd, 
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looking up from lier book, " that you instantly 
begin tbe collection of algaB we spoke of. There 
is an excellent method of preserving them men- 
tioned in one of the volumes of ' Withering/ " 

" ' Withering ' is in London," returned Made- 
line, sulkily ; " and I'm sure I can't go scramb- 
ling about the nasty green slimy rocks, after 
bad smelling sea-weed. When we were at 
Kedmere three years ago, I was never fit to be 
seen, going into the mud and filth after bivalves, 
univalves, and multivalves. I hate the sea- 
side." 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Madeline," returned 
Miss Shepherd, severely, " but when the books 
are all unpacked, you will find ' Withering ' has 
not been forgotten. And I must beg you to 
express yourself more circumspectly ; ' nasty * 
and * slimy ' are not agreeable adjectives ; and 
' filth ' is by no means a suitable word for a young 
lady. Neither is it correct that you should ex- 
press your dislike to marine localities with so 
much violence : certainly it is unwise, since 
Westwood will be your residence for a year, or it 
may be two, without any reference to your likes 
or dislikes." 

" I know that," said Madeline, more gloomily 
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than before ; " a pretty fright Constance will be, 
when we go back to town for her introduction. 
No complexion, and hair like tow ; that is what 
we get by sea breezes ! Then onr dresses, they 
will all be ruined ; the spray takes the colour out 
of everything ! " 

" Pray do not trouble yourself about me," in- 
terposed Constance. *^ We have none of us at 
present any complexions to be ruined ; we had 
better be brown than sallow ; and as to my hair, 
I flatter myself it is too fine and soft ever to be 
turned into tow. With regard to our dresses, we 
have plenty of shabby ones for shore rambles, 
and in the summer brown holland and coarse 
straw hats are cheap enough." 

"Brown holland, indeed! If you persuade 
mamma into buying such vulgar things, I will 
never wear them; I should be ashamed to be 
seen." 

" But, my dear, you will not be seen. Sea- 
gulls, crabs, and stray fishermen are the only 
creatures you are likely to encounter, and they 
will not make disagreeable remarks on your 
costume." 

"A nice prospect," said Madeline, disconso- 
lately. " Jessie, you are kicking my feet, you 
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little tiresome being ; keep those clumsy boots to 
yourself ! " 

" I am not touching your feet ! " cried Jessie, 
disdainfully; " I always keep out of your way/* 

"It is you, Gertrude/' exclaimed Madeline, 
angrily ; " you deceitful creature, and you let me 
accuse Jessie, and knew all the time it was your- 
self ! Gro further away, I tell you. As it is fine 
now, I think you might ride outside withLydia, 
instead of cramping us up in our own carriage. 
We might as well be in a stage-coach, as bear 
this packing and crushing." 

" I should like to go outside, if I may," said 
Gertrude; *'it is beautifully fine now, and 
quite warm. It does not seem like winter 
here." 

" Yes, yes, you may go," testily cried Miss 
Shepherd, again disturbed in hor reading. 
" Where you are. Miss Eardley, there is sure to 
be annoyance. Why cannot you be quiet like 
other people ? Pull the check-string. Miss Beres- 
ford ; Gertrude shall go outside." 

" Do you like to go, Gerty ? " said Constance, 
speaking to her cousin in a gentle tone she never 
used to her sisters ; "for if you had rather remain 
inside, you aUaliy 
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" Miss Beresford," interrupted Miss Shepherd, 
*' / desired Miss Eaxdley to go outside." 

" Yes, ma'am," returned Constance, carelessly ; 
** but unless it he her own pleasure she need not 
do so ; in mamma's absence the carriage is at my 
disposal ! " 

" It is my pleasure ; I do like it ! " cried Ger- 
trude, hastily, nervously afraid of a quarrel, 
which would undoubtedly be laid to her credit- 
*• Indeed, I am too warm here, Constance ; I 
should enjoy being outside." 

'' So should I ; therefore you and I will go out- 
side, and Lydia shall take my place ! " 

It was useless to remonstrate. Miss Shepherd 
was a very prudent person, and she had long 
seen that Constance was escaping from her au- 
thority. To dispute her tottering empire would 
only expedite its fall. She knew that it is de- 
cidedly unwise to strive for a point of precedence 
where you are doubtful of the issue. She saw 
also that Constance's strong mind and inflexible 
vdll was rapidly gaining the pre-eminence, even 
with her parents. Mrs. Beresford had betrayed 
unequivocal symptoms of succumbiug to the 
judgment and decision of her young daughter; 
therefore, the politu5 governess, although discom- 
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fited and almost enraged, resolved quietly and 
gradually to allow the reins, with which she had 
hitherto guided Miss Beresford's course, to drop 
out of her hand. But when Constance inter- 
posed between Grerti ude and tyranny, Miss Shep- 
herd was specially provoked ; still she felt that 
resistance was impotent. Constance's calm, dig- 
nified resolution was sure to gain the day, so she 
betook herself once more to her book, allowed 
the cousins to change their position, and Lydia 
to take the vacant place, and then, as the car- 
riage slowly ascended the hill, indulged herself 
in conversing with Madeline on the absurdity of 
her sister's conduct, and the shocking traits in 
Gertrude's faulty disposition. She could not 
have had a better auditor. The two rode on for 
a mile or two abusing little Grertrude soundly ; 
the governess guardedly, the pupil unreservedly. 
Meanwhile Constauce and Gertrude were re- 
velling in the enjoyment of brilliant sunshine 
and fresh breezes. The roads lay upwards across 
a wild rocky heath, which Constance said was 
most lovely, and abounded in flowers all the 
summer ; presently a certain point was gained, 
and suddenly Constance exclaimed — " Look, 
Gerty, look ! There is the sea ; is it not glorious. 
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with the blue sky reflected in its depths, and the 
sunlight sparkling on the crested waves that are 
rolling in all around the bay? See, how the 
beams sparkle on the dancing waters ; and listen, 
Gerty; did you ever hear music like that? 
Listen to that solemn roar — the voice of the 
mighty deep ! " 

" I have heard two things like it," said Grer- 
trude, in a low, earnest tone, *' the thunder among 
the hills, and the wind in the forest ; and oh ! 
Constance, does it not make you think of what 
the Bible says : — ' The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters ; the Grod of thunder thundereth ; the 
Lord is upon many waters.' And in another 
Psalm : — ' The floods have lifted up, Lord, 
the floods have lifted up their voice, the floods 
lift up their waves. The Lord dh high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters ; yea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea ; ' and in the afternoon 
chant at church, you know it says — ' Let the sea 
make a noise, and all that therein is.' " 

" Gertrude," said Constance, " do you know 
that you have been reciting the grandest poetry 
I ever heard ? " 

" Yes ! I know it is very grand. What I read 
in the Bible made me think what a glorious. 
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beautiful sight it must be ; and then I read in 
the Eevelation about the great multitude around 
the throne, whose voice was ' as the voice of 
many waters, and . as the voice of mighty thun- 
derings, saying. Alleluia, for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth ! ' And one day mamma took 
me to Durham, and I heard them sing the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, and f/iat was something like this 
sound we hear now. But, Constance, you must 
have heard those Psalms before? *' 

*^ Yes, oh yes ! — of course. I have heard them 
scores of times in church, and the Prayer-book 
version is not very different from the Bible ; and 
I have read the identical passages you quoted, in 
the school-room, with Miss Shepherd, and the 
governesses who reigned before her ; but some- 
how they never Seemed the same. I never saw, 
I neYer felt their grandeur till you repeated them 
just now, so solemnly, with the silent sky above 
us, this wild heath around us, and the deep music 
of the ocean sounding in our ears — ^for it is the 
ocean, Gerty. If you go and stand on yonder point 
of rock, where the curlews are settling, and look in 
a westerly direction there will be nothing be- 
tween you and America but one waste of restless, 
moaning waters." 
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" How grand ! " said Grertrude, sinking lier 
voice almost to a whisper. " Constance, I am 
so glad we came outside, I like to hear you 
talk." 

"And /like to hear you talk ; so the satisfac- 
tion is mutual, ma petite cousine! Do you re- 
member any more verses about the sea ? " 

"I do not think I can say anymore correctly; 
but I have my little Bible in this sacque, and I 
dare say I can find some. There is one in Jere- 
miah somewhere, about the soft sand; wait a 
little — ah ! here it is : * Fear ye not Me, saith 
the Lord ; will ye not tremble at My presence, 
which have placed the sand for the bound of the 
sea by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it ; 
and though the waves thereof toss themselves, 
yet can they not prevail ; though they roar, yet 
can they not pass over it ? ' And I see there 
are several references to Job; shall I find 
them ? '' 

" Yes ; go on, I am not at all tired." 

"WeU, here in the twenty-sixth chapter it 
says : ' He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds, until the day and night come to an end.* 
And in another place : * Or who shut up the 
sea with doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou 
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come, but no further, and here shall thy proud 
ways be stayed ? ' And listen, Constance, here 
in the 104th Psalm there are some more fine 
verses ; let us begin at the fifth, ' Who laid 
the foundations of the earth that it should 
not be removed for ever. Thou covcredst it with 
the deep as with a garment ; the waters stood 
above the mountains ; at Thy rebuke they fled, 
at the voice of Thy thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains, they go down by 
the valleys unto the place which Thou hast 
founded for them. Thou hast set g, bound that 
they may not pass over; that they turn not 
again to cover the earth.' " 

" Yes, Grerty, those are very beautiful verses ! 
really the Psalms are more like poems than I 
should have imagined. Now, I will repeat to 
you some lines of Lord Byron's about the Ocean, 
that I learnt long ago ; I always thought them 
unsurpassable, till I heard you recite and read 
those Psalms. Now, listen attentively, and tell 
me what you think of my quotation : — 

*' * KoU on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ! upon thy watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed^ nor doth remain 
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A shadow of man's rayagd save liis own. 

When for a momentj like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan ; 

Without a graye, unknell'd, unooffln'd, and unknown. 

" 'Thy shores are empires changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Borne, Carthago, where are they ? 
Thy waters washed them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since their shores obey — 
The stranger, elave, or sayage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts ; not so thou. 
Unchangeable saye to thy wild waves' play ; 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now.' 

• 

Gertrude! I always thouglit that sublime in 
the extreme ; but I must confess after some of 
those Psalms, especially the one that says, * the 
Grod of glory thundereth/ and that which speaks 
of the floods lifting up their voice, my favourite 
stanzas sound poor and tame. What do you 
think?" 

" They are fine verses, Constance. I have 
heard tiiem before. I can say a line here and 
there ; but I scarcely think it is fair to com- 
pare anything that man has written with the 
Bible — and I am not sure that it is quite right." 

" I only compared their language, their 
imagery, and their style ; of course it would 

be wicked to compare the Word of God and the 

7 
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word of man in any other way. Do you know 
any more of Byron's poetry ? " 

" I. can say ' The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold/ and 'The wild gazelle on 
Judah's hills ; ' but mamma said she did not 
care about me learning any more, and she would 
put the book away till I grew up." 

" I dare say she told you he was a very bad 
man, and I suppose he really was ? " 

'^ Mamma said he was a very miataien man, 
and an awful instance of genius without 
Christianity. A great deal of his poetry, she 
said, ought never to have been written; and 
some that is not really wicked is not good and 
safe for people to read much, or think about 
frequently ; but she always thought that if Lord 
Byron had lived to be older, he would have been 
sorry for the things he had written when he was 
young, and did not care about God." 

" And did your ' mamma think he would have 
been a good man, if he had lived to be old, or 
even middle-aged ? " 

" I suppose 80, for she used to say — at least 
I heard her and Mr. Stewart talking about it — 
that so much genius must have come to the 
Truth in time, because there could be no real or 
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abiding beantjr without the truth. And then 
Mr. Stewart said : ' We will not speak harshly 
of the dead ; may Crod forgive the mischief his 
pen has caused ! I trust in his last hour he re- 
gretted the waste and the perversion of the 
noblest gift entrusted to the carfe of man/ '* 

" I have read^li ' Ohilde Harold/ " said Con- 
stajice, " and I mean to read it again, as well as 
' liara/ and the ' Corsair/ and some others. I 
suppose, Gerty, you would not like to read them 
with me ? " 

" No, thank you ; for I know mamma meant 
me not to read tiie good parts evpn, till I was 
grown up; till my character wbs' formed, I 
think she said ; and, Constance, I could not do 
anything dear mamma wished me not to do.*' 

"I do not desire it, dear Grerty. I wish I 
had known your mamma. I think she would 
have made me better than I am ; but I suppose 
she did not object to poetry generally? " 

" Oh, no ! mamma loved poetry dearly. She 
read a great deal to me ; and she said when I 
grew older there were many volumes we should 
read together. ' I remember she pointed out to 
me the works of Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, and many more, and said in a few years 

7—2 
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I should be able to enter into them, and we 
should enjoy them together. Oh, that time 
will never come ! Mamma and I will enjoy 
nothing together any more, till we meet in 
heaven ; and yet, perhaps, when I am pleased 
she knows it ; we cannot tell." 

" Did you ever read any of Mrs. Hemans' 
poems?" 

" Oh, yes ! many of them. Mamma loved 
her poetry, and made me learn the ' Better 
Land,' the ' Pilgrim Fathers,' and the ' Sound 
of the Sea.' Oh, Constance ! that would just 
suit ; shall I say it ? the carriage goes so softly 
over this smooth turf that one can hardly hear 
the wheels." 

" Yes ! I never heard it ; but if it is Mrs. 
Hemans' it Is sure to be beautiful." 

" It is not long ; I am so glad, Constance, you 
like poetry : — 

'* ' Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea. 
For erer and the same ! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee ; 
Those thunders nought can tame. 

" ' Ah I many a glorious Toice is gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 
And hushed is many a lovely one 
Of mouxnfnlness and mirth. 
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" < The Dorian flnf e that sighed ol yore 
Along the wave^ is still; 
The harp of Judah peals lo more 
On Zion's awful hill. 

" ' And Memnon*s lyre hath lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone ; 
And the songs at Bome*s high triumphs poured 
Are with her eagles flown. 

" ' And mute the Moorish horn that rang 
O'er stream and mountain free ; 
And the hymn the leagued Crusaders sang 
Hath died in Galilee. 
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' But thou art swelling on, thou deep. 
Through many an olden clime, 

The billowy anthem ne'er to sleep 
Until the close of time. 



" ' Thou lif test up thy solemn Yoice 
To every wind and sky. 
And all the earth's green shores rejoice 
In that one harmony. 
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* It fills the noontide's calm profound. 

The sunset's heaven of gold ; 
And the still midnight hears the sound 

Even as first it rolled. 

' Let there be silence, deep and strange. 

Where sceptred cities rose ! 
Thou speak'st of One who doth not change. 

So may our hearts repose.' 



f» 



" Thank you, Gertrude, that is beautiful, in- 
deed. I wonder what it is that makes Mrs. 
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Hemans' poetry so strangely effective. There is 
such a completeness in her verses." 

" Mrs. Stewart says, it is because she wrote 
without thinking of effect ; she just expressed 
her own beautiful thoughts in fitting language ; 
and they were really her thoughts, and therefore 
find an echo in all finely constituted minds.'' 

" How can you remember so well what people 
say ? But here we are at Westwood ; see, there 
is the Lodge. Gerty, we have had a delightful 
ride, since we escaped in the open air. We will 
have a great many poetical readings this winter. 
Miss Shepherd is going on a visit at Christmas, 
and we shall have time to spend as we like. 
And, Gerty, I will tell you what we will do in- 
stead of reading Byron — ^we will look out every 
text in the Bible that says anything about the 
sea ; and I mean to read all the Psalms and the 
Book of Job." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Constanoe's Mendship was a comfort to lonely 
little Grertrude. She was natuially olieerfalr 
and disposed to make the best of everything, so 
that she hailed with delight every transitory 
gleam of sunshine and every way-tdde flower in 
the shadowy path of .her yonhg life. It must 
be confessed that her position was a painfiil 
one, I^^eglected by the heads ', of the family, 
tyrannised ov^r by Miss Shepherd, and tor- 
mented by Madeline and Je^ie, she seemed to 
have a poor chance for happiness, or even average 
comfort ; and yet Gertrude was certainly the 
brightest person in the house. While Mr. 
Beresford was moping in his study ; while his 
wife was wearily lounging on the sofa in her 
own boudoir, filled with misgivings and painful 
musings ; while Constance wa^ impatiently long, 
ing fS the termination of hef schooldays; 
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Madeline tormenting herself, and all about her, 
with her unfortunate temper, that grew daily- 
more and more unbearable, and Jessie and Bosa 
quarrelling and crying over soiled books and 
greasy slates, little Gertrude was working away 
with patience and diligence, returning good for 
evil, and wearing the face of sunshine whenever 
she was not actually assailed and brought to bay 
by her persecutors. Madeline cordially hated her, 
and so did Miss Shepherd i and, unfortunately, 
both had it in their power to express and out- 
wardly demonstrate their unreasonable aversion 
in wap thab were ex Wely trying i^ the inno- 
cent object. of their dislike. 

The winter had passed away, and so mild had 
been its sway in that southern county that its 
natural severity had been scarcely perceived* It 
was now the end of March ; fresh grass was 
springing on the upland heaths, the valleys were 
almost green, the leaf-buds in the trees were ready 
for expansion, and already many spring flowers 
were putting forth their pale, delicate blossoms 
beneath the changefdl vernal sky. 

The great sea dashed his clear green waves on 
weed-fringed rocks, rolling in his equinoxial 
I on the wild, shingly shore of Westwood 
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Say; and in the bright spring sunshine, the 
showers of spray flashed like diamond rain over 
grey, weather-beaten cliffs, and shell-strewn 
sands. One morning, Miss Shepherd came into 
the schoolroom, where the yonng people were 
preparing their tasks, and bade them be expe- 
ditious, as she intended taking them that after- 
noon to gather some splendid specimens of algs^, 
which had been discovered a few days before 
hanging to the rocks on the Scar, as a precipi- 
tous cliff at the termination of a long, rugged 
promontory was called. It was a very rare 
kind of sea-weed that Miss Shepherd coveted 
for her collection, and Gertrude was in no way 
loth to assist her ; she wished also to obtain for 
herself some gigantic specimens of the bladdery 
fucus, or, 2s she had now learned to distinguish 
it, the Fucus veinculosus, which she had been told 
clung in abundance to the slippery sides of the 
Scar. 

Madeline was extremely angry when the ex- 
pedition was proposed; she had no taste for 
sea-side rambles, and she detested wet feet, salt 
spray, and dishevelled hair. She became almost 
ftirious when she found that Constance, having 
a slight sore throat, declined being of their 
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party, and that Jei^sie and £osa were not included, 
lest they should fall into danger on the rocks. 
G-ertrude's manifest joy added greatly to her 
annoyance. " Little cunning thing I " she said, 
in her bitterest tones, '' fawning and cringing, 
and pretending to Hke scrambling among the wet, 
slimy weeds, just to curry favour with Miss 
Shepherd!" 

Gertrude heard thiB charge, but made no reply. 
She knew now that expostulation was worse than 
useless. It always ended in her being punished; 
and reported to her aunt as quarrdsome. Before 
they set out Madeline gave vent to her uncom- 
fortable feelings in a bitter phiHppic against 
" designing, deceitful flatterers, and mean-minded 
people, who coidd twist their likes and dislikes in 
any direction that promised to be profitable." 

Angry thoughts began to rise in little 
Gertrude's sorely-tried heart; but just as the 
passion was rising, just as the bitter words were 
trembling on the quivering lips, there came into 
her mind a passage of Holy Scripture which they 
had read for that morning's Bible lesson. " For 
this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience to- 
wards God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it if, when ye be buffeted for 
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your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? But if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God. For even 
hereunto were ye called, because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example^ that ye 
should follow His steps ; who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouthy who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when He suffered, 
He threatened not ; but conmutted Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously." 

Often had the remembrance of these verses 
queUed the rising storm in poor Gertrude's heav- 
ing bosom when, wronged and oppressed, she had 
felt that her powers of endurance were fast failing 
her, and now they had not lost their soothing, 
strengthening power. She looked up again quite 
brightly as Madeline tauntingly asked her why 
she did not $ay something for her impeached 
goodness, instead of sitting as still as if she had 
not a tongue. "Why, Madeline," she said, 
pleasantly, " if you do not believe that I reaUy 
like to go to the shore on my own account I am 
sure I cannot convince you by ever so much 
talking ; but you shall see this afternoon what a 
wild goat I can make of myself, and what an 
amphibious animal I am capable of becoming." 
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At this juncture Constance came into the 
room, and prevented Madehne's uncordial replj-, 
by soundly ratinsr her for the demolition of cer- 
tin embLe-y patterns. .Uoh had been lent 
to her on stringent conditions of preserving them 
uninjured. The debate between the sisters 
waxed warin. Madeline, as usual, flew into a 
passion, and magged^ as Jessie graphically called 
her wordy and abusive self-justification; while 
Constance, on her side, disdaining to take part 
in the scurrilous warfare, grew cold and dignified, 
and between the attacks made cool, laconic 
speeches, which came home to Madeline and 
made her almost beside herself with anger. 
Happily for both parties. Miss Shepherd sent 
Lydia to say she was ready, and she hoped the 
young ladies were also equipped. In a few 
minutes they were walking through the park on 
their way to the beach. It was arranged that 
a man-servant, with a basket, should follow them 
in about two hours in order to relieve them of 
their inconvenient spoils. He was to meet them 
at the foot of the Scar, by a reef of rocks that 
was never overflowed save at the very highest 
vernal and autumnal spring tides; 

For once Miss Shepherd was in a good temper 
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with Gertrude; the avidity with which she 
entered into her own favourite study of marine 
botany certainly propitiated her, and during the 
walk she was unwontedly gracious, explaining 
several difficulties in the distinction of the vary- 
ing fuci, and giving her young, ardent pupil no 
little information respecting the peculiarities of 
the sakola from which soda is obtained; and 
describing very cleverly the process of incinera- 
tion by which alkali, or kelp, is procured from 
the common sea- wrack. Q-ertrude listened with 
great eagerness, for her thirst for information was 
intense, and Miss Shepherd, in spite of her cruel 
prejudices, could not help contrasting the coun- 
tenances of the two cousins — Grertrude, with her 
bright, beaming face, good temper and intelli- 
gence shining in her blue, gentle eyes, and her 
whole bearing indicative of energy and youthful 
elasticity ; Madeline, with her lowering brow, her 
heavy-laden gloom, her projecting chin, and a 
general air of sullen, imperturbable stupidity I 
She persisted in confounding mud and fudy 
though told repeatedly that mud were mosses and 
fud sea- weed ; that the one might be found in 
every county in England, while the other was 
necessarily indigenous to the coast. It was vain 
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to make any explanation ; she knew they both 
were cryptogamous plants, she said, and their 
botanical names sounded very much alike. At 
length Miss Shepherd ceased speaking to her, and 
directed all her conversatidn to Gertanide. 

After three quarters of an hour's walking they 
reached the sea, and began their search for the 
femous algae. They were unsuccessftd, finding 
only ordinary specimens. But Gertrude made 
prize of some gigantic pieces of the Fucus vesica- 
loaus, and some very rare shells, which they con- 
cluded must have been washed up by the recent 
high tides. 

"I think,'* said Gertrude, laughing, as she 
slipped down a wet, weedy descent of several feet, 
and alighted xmhurt on the smooth sand, " we are 
quite as distinguished as Caligula ; we are cer- 
tainly gathering the spoils of the ocean." 

This remark seemed to amuse Madeline, upon 
whose temper the invigorating sea breeze hod 
decidedly worked a beneficial change. She sud- 
denly became possessed with a violent desire to 
show Miss Shepherd and G-ertrude a cavern called 
Clint Mouth, which lay about half a mile farther 
along the shore. So she pretended to recollect 
that she had seen searweed of a very pectdiar 
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colour hanging around the jutting rock known as 
the Clint. 

Miss Shepherd consulted her watch, and find- 
ing there was abundant time, agreed to ramble 
on in the proposed direction. Now that Made- 
line's ill-humour had vanished, the enjoyment of 
the little party seemed complete. Miss Shep- 
herd was still amiably disposed towards Q-er- 
trude, and she was pleased with Madeline for 
interesting herself, as she imagined, in the 
object of their excursion. They proceeded 
leisurely along the shore, enjoying the beauty 
of the brilliant afternoon, and now and then 
stooping to examine a specimen of weed, or 
picking up an attractive shell. Gertrude was 
drinking in aU the poetry of the scene. She 
always remembered afterwards the soft hue of 
the sky, the sunshine on the precipitous cliffs, 
the shingly shore, with here and there smooth 
strips of firm yeUow sand; and the flecks of 
light on the distant water, for the tide was still 
very fer out. She remembered, too, the line of 
white surge, where the advancing waves met 
a half-sunken reef of low, broken rocks, almost 
at the entrance of the bay; she recalled the 
solemn sound of the mighty ocean, as it came 
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booming on, and lifting up its deep, mysterious 
voice ; and ever as that evening came back to 
her memory, the briny odour of the sea and 
shore was present to her senses, with a vividness 
that seemed like reality. Clint Mouth was 
reached: the dim huge cavern was visited iand 
wondered at; the Clint itself, with its deep 
fissures, dyed with ferruginous veins, was duly 
admired, and then just at the turn of the head- 
land the identical species of algae they were 
seeking was seen hanging in gay festoons high 
up the rock, very much to Madeline's astonish- 
ment, for she had led them to the place quite 
unwitting of the treasures it would yield. Miss 
Shepherd was highly delighted, and Grertrude 
shared her pleasure ; but unfortunately the spot 
where the weed grew proved to be quite unap- 
proachable. 

" I see more of it further on," cried Miss Shep- 
herd ; " and it is much finer than this ! " 

They went on, gathering many beautiful 
specimens in their path; Madeline, to whom this 
part of the shore was new, leading the way, and 
Miss Shepherd and Gertrude, in the excitement 
of the hour, thinking nothing of the flight of 
time. 
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At length Madeline, who was some yards m 
advance, stopped till they came up and then said, 
" Miss Shepherd, I am dreadfully tired ; I am 
sure we have come an immense way. I think it 
is growing dusk, and see how fast the tide is. 
coming in, aU of a sudden ! " 

Miss Shepherd looked at the water and started ; 
then she drew out her watch. 

" Yes," she said, nervously, " we have sadly 
exceeded our time. Thomas should have found 
us at the foot of the Scar twenty minutes ago j 
but is it not growing dark? There is a storm, 
coming with the tide. That black cloud hides 
the sun." 

While Miss Shepherd spoke she began to y&- 

trace her steps, and the two girls followed silently. 

They walked rapidly, for they all felt anxious., 

The darkness increased ; a cold, livid light lay 

on the frowning cliffs, and the roar of the sea 

was becoming deafening. They had crossed sl, 

creek, which ran up a long way into the land> 

some little time after they doubled the Clint. 

Their great but unexpressed solicitude was now 

to recross this stream, which they knew must be 

fast widening. They hurried on, saying nothings 

but almost running, and letting many of their 

8 
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fine specimens drop from their hands unheeded. 
How long the way appeared ! how suddenly the 
evening seemed closing in ! The sun shone out 
once, just as he sank heneath the dark, moaning 
waves, making the deeper gloom which succeeded 
more apparent. At length the creek was reached. 
Ah ! Q-ertrude could not clear it now at a hound ; 
it was a wide, rapid river, growing hroader and 
deeper every second. For a moment they stood 
still, and looked mutely into each other* s awe- 
stricken faces. To pass that swelling torrent 
was impossible ; they must go back — ^but where ? 
The cliffs all round were nearly perpendicular ; 
only one rock, which was called the Battery, from 
cannon having been planted on its summit during 
the civil wars in the time of Charles Stuart, was 
anything like scaleable, and that was far away. 
Still it was their only resource ; they knew it 
was a spring tide, and yet ftirther, it was the 
equinox, and all the shore would be submerged 
long before high water. Madehne, who had 
often looked at the almost impracticable descent 
from the downs above, declared that there was a 
broad, flat stone quite above the highest flood 
mark ; and if they could get there, they woulcl 
be safe till the tide had ebbed again. It was a 
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dismal prospect, passing the night on the open 
shore, with the sea roaring for hours at their 
very feet, and, probably, the furious spray dash- 
ing over them ; but in the helplessness of their 
situatibn, the Battery platform, as it was locally 
called, seemed to them like a haven of joy and 
rest. 

Straining every nerve they again turned, but 
not before the wild waves from the swelling es- 
tuary had wet their weary feet. On they walked 
in the fading twilight, dashing through pools of 
standing salt water, slipping over weed and moss, 
stumbling over the shingles, and ever looking 
anxiously at the towering Battery cliff that 
seemed to their excited fancy to mock their 
speeds and recede as they advanced. But, of 
course, the cliff was stationary as ever ; and they 
got over the ground with wonderful celerity, so, 
at last, the desired point was reached. But, 

« 

alas ! for the platform ; it was much higher than 

Madeline had imagined ; she had not calculated 

on the optical illusion produced by distance, and 

what she imagined to be about six feet was more 

than six yards, and the rocky shelf as much out 

of reach of the fiigitives as if it had been sixty 

from the shore. 

8—2 
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Hope deserted them. Pale, but quiet and 
calm, Gertnide sat down on a large stone, and 
tried to realise the awfialness of her situation. 
In little more than an hour, probably in less 
time, she and her companions would be swept 
from that lonely shore, and embosomed amidst 
those dark, rolling waves that, with their thunder 
boom, came ever nearer and nearer. Her young 
heart quailed at the vision of those wild, strong 
billows snatching her away in their cold embrace, 
taking her breath, and bearing her, perhaps to 
some foreign strand, where no one would recog- 
nise her lifeless form ; but she was not afraid to 
go to Grod. She had loved her Saviour so much 
and so long, that she did not shrink from seeing 
Him face to face ; she was going home ! to the 
home of her soul, her "JPathers house on 
high ! " 

She was roused by Madeline, shrieking, 
"Gertrude, Grertrude, we are going to be drowned. 
Oh, how fast the tide comes in ! What can we 
do?" 

It was pitiable to see her agony, her wild, 
passionate despair ; nor was it less moumfiil to 
watch the white, terror-blanched features of her 
governess. 
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" What can we do ? *' murmured Miss Shep- 
herd, looking up with such a gaze of anguish on 
the rolling sea, and the steep, untrodden clifis. 
** Gertrude, oh, Gertrude, you are not frightened ! 
What is it?*' 

" Jesus Christ walked on the waves of the 
deep ; He stilled the storm ages ago in the Holy 
Land," whispered Gertrude ; '' He can save us 



now. 



" But will He ? " hoarsely cried Miss Shep- 
herd. "If you are not saved, what then ? " 

" The sea may take my body," firmly replied 
Gertrude; "my soul will go to Him. I love 
Him ; why should I be afraid to live with Him 
for ever ? " 

" But how do you know He loves you ? " 

" Oh, Miss Shepherd ! He died for me. He let 
cruel men kill Him that I might be His child. 
He bought me with His blood, and I am His. 
fie made my^hesurtlove Him and trust Him, and 
try to serve Him, because He was my best 
Friend. And to think I am going to see 
Him!" 

The last words were uttered to herself, not to 
her companions. In that dark hour, so. trying to 
flesh and blood, by the grace of Almighty Gpd 
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it was given to her, a simple child, to bear 
witness to the faith once given to the saints ; to 
tremble no longer at the approach of the last 
enemy ; but to stand triumphant on the Rock of 
Ages, looking to Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of her salvation. 

And the two, in whose thoughts God had 
never been, the two who Had loved only the 
world and the things that are seen, wondered 
gtfeatly. Then they knew, as they i*ecoiled from 
death and eternity, as thfey ttK*tk^ the young 
txeliever and her undying hope, that religion was 
ho mockery, no unsubstantial iHhsibH, but a blessed 
reality, bearing sweet blossoms of faith and peace 
and holiness in this life, and a glorious fruitage 
of immortal joy in tti'e world beyond the 
giftve, 

** Gertrude, pfayl' said ' the ' governess once 
more, as she gazed through the gathering dark- 
ness on the little figure by her side, and in the 
faint twilight discerned the calm resting on her 
pale young face. 

Gertrude did pray ; she poured out her whole 
soul to God. She spoke to Him as oiie accus- 
tomed to hold converse with her Father in 
heaven ; and the two miserable beings . at her 
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side hung on the simple yet thrilling words, as 
though they instinctively knew that the prayer 
of the righteous availeth much. She ceased ; 
and the waves were very near. 

Suddenly she put out her hand, quite aim- 
lessly, and it rested on a narrow ledge of rock, 
from which the clijOT sloped inwards. 

" Here is safety for a little while longer," she 
cried. "We can scramble up here — ^the tide 
may not rise so high." 

She led the way, and in two minutes they all 
gained another and higher ledge, which they 
felt sure must be above the ordinary water-mark. 
But this was an equinoctial spring-tide. The 
sea-weed showed that the waves had been there 
that morning. Death was only delayed, not 
averted. 

" Oh ! if we could but climb the Battery ! " 
cried Madeline. " If one of us could but go, 
there is a fisherman's hut just on the other side ; 
he would bring out his boat." 

" Is there any path ? " asked Gertrude. 

" Just a sheep track ; we could not climb it. 
We had better be drovraed than dashed to 
pieces." 

" I am used to such paths," returned Gertrude. 
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*^ I could go in safety where you would certainly 
perish. I was bom and bred among the moun- 
tains. If there is a path, I will try it.'* 

She eluded Miss Shepherd's grasp, and leaped 
lightly fix)m the ledge. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

It was quite dark now — at least the last glim- 
mering of light had died away ; bnt though the 
fiill moon was entirely obscured by heavy clouds, 
she had arisen some time before, and banished 
the thick obscurity which would otherwise have 
eflfectuaUy prevented Gertrude from finding the 
dangerous sheep-path which Madeline had in- 
dicated. The first few yards of her progress were 
hazardous indeed, but she was light and sure- 
footed, and from her infancy she had been accus- 
tomed to what the inhabitants of level countries 
would have considered perilous paths. Moreover, 
she was not afraid ; she believed that God had 
sent her to try the wild track in order to efiect 
the deUverance of the whole party. With bne 
earnest prayer for guidance, she planted her little 
foot on the rock, and trusted that she should be 
preserved from danger. Is it presumptuous to 
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suppose that angels guarded the steps of the 
brave Christian child^ as she ascended the dizzy- 
height so seldom trodden by human kind P 

When she reached the platform she paused to 
take breath ; she tried to proclaim her safety to 
her companions^ but the thunder of the sea 
drowned her weak voice ; so she went on, feeling 
stronger and more assured of her footing. The 
worst was yet to come: a few feet above the 
platform all semblance of a path disappeared. 
She feared she had mistaken her route, and it 
was only by advancing with the utmost caution 
and clinging firmly with her hands that she pre* 
served herself from many a fatal slip and stumble* 
Her cloth cape, filling with wind as she rose higher, 
seriously annoyed her ; she took advantage of a 
little nook where she could securely rest, to un- 
fasten it and cast it away ; and then being less 
encumbered, she recommenced her clambering. 
In a few minutes, to her great delight, she re- 
gained the path, and at every step it widened 
and became easier. Her difficulties were over,- 
for the remainder of the way presented no serious 
obstacles, nothing that could possibly impede the 
progress of the mountain child ; and ere long she 
attained the summit of the Battery. 
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There^ to her unspeakable delight, stood the 
old fishermaa whom she had often seen before. 
He was leaning against a grassy breastwork that 
sheltered him from the wind, looking out care- 
lessly over the sea. He started, and uttered an 
exclamation that sounded very much like fear^ 
when he saw the Httle figure sping frx>m a point 
of rock on to the smooth, firm turf, where he 
stood himself. In the indistinct light he felt by 
no means certain that she was a living mortal, and 
his trepidation increased a^ she approached him. 

But his apprehensions were dispelled whea 
she spoke to him, and in a few words made him 
understand the urgent need in which she was 
placed. 

There was no time to lose. The tide was ris-» 
ing, he said, at a tremendous rate, and the wind 
had set in dead toward the shore, so that it 
would be high water earlier than otherwise, and 
it would not recede so quickly as usual. He ran 
down the opposite side of the Battery ; it was a 
smooth, well-beaten path, and Gertrude followed 
him easily. 

"To think,'^ exclaimed the old man, "that 
such a baby should scramble up the 'Goat's 
Staircase,' as w6 call it ! I am sure God Al- 
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mighty must havb gtdded the little feet over the 
slippery, sharp rocks, else she would have been 
dashed to pieces between the platform and the 
Gull's Parloui- ! " 

The fisherman roused his son, who was sitting 
indoors telling his wife tales of people who had 
been drowned along that shore in the high 
spring tides when he was a boy. He was a stal- 
wart, courageous young fellow, and he leaped up 
at the old man's summons, and ran towards the 
boat with a hearty goodwill. She was quickly 
afloat, and out of the snug little cove where she 
had been moored for the night, and in a few 
minutes they were doublmg the frowning pro- 
montory of the Battery. They were obliged to 
stand out to sea, for the wind blew hard to shore, 
and there were many submerged rocks, which the 
fishermen, however, knew as well as the floor of 
their own hut. Gertrude's heart almost failed 
her, as they seemed going further and further 
away ; she was afraid aid might arrive too late. 
It felt like hours and hours since she had left 
Miss Shepherd and Madeline, crouching in their 
agony and terror on the narrow ledge, where they 
had taken tamportiry refuge. At length the 
point was fairly turned, . and they stood towards 
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shore. The wind lulled as they came under 
shelter of the high rocks, and the boat could go 
safely to the very spot Grertrude had left. They 
strained their eyes through the gloom ; they 
dreaded to see the waves washing over the ledge, 
leaving no trace of the hapless beings whom 
they were seeking to rescue ; they shouted, and 
they were heard, though they did not know it. 
At last they were near enough to perceive the 
eager, clinging figures ; another quarter of an 
hour and it would have been too late, for the 
water had already wet their feet, and they' were 
drenched with spray. 

The old man carefiilly guided the boat to the 
place, and his son lifted in the chilled and half- 
senseless forms of the two females. ,It was 
harder work going back than coming, for they 
had to row against wind and tide ; but the cape 
once more doubled, they almost floated to shore, 
and more dead than alive, the fishermen con- 
veyed their human freight to the cottage. Now 
that need for exertion was over, Gertrude became 
more helpless than the others. The fisherman's 
wife laid her on her own bed, reverentially re- 
garding the little thing who had such high cou- 
rage as to climb the ** Goat's Staircase " in the 
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dim, obscured moonliglit. Messengers were sent 
to the Hall. There everything was in the wildest 
confiision. Mr. Beresford was like a man stupe- 
fied, Mrs. Beresford was in violent hysterics, 
Jessie and Bosa sat still in silent horror, and 
Lydia was walking without her bonnet up and 
down the village and across the windy heath, 
wringing her hands, and crying over the loss of 
her dear angel. Miss Eardley. 

Constance was the only one who retained pre- 
sence of mind. 

When the servant returned very late, saying 
that he had waited till the tide had risen so high 
that no one could reach the reef of the Scar, the 
household seemed stunned. They knew there 
was but one ravine between the Scar and the 
Clint, and that was very diflBcult and dangerous. 
Almanacs were consulted, the villagers were 
spoken to, but everything and everybody con- 
curred in demonstrating the hopeless position of 
the lost ones. It was the spring tide — ^it was 
the vernal equinox, there was a heavy gale blow- 
ing towards the land, and the night was setting 
in wild and stormy. Woe to any luckless wight 
who was treading the deserted shores of West- 
wood Bay ! 
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Constance was not one to sit down helpless 
and hopeless with her sorrow; she repudiated 
fainting, and was quite above hysterics. She 
left her father sunk in the extremity of bewil- 
dered grief and terror, she gave her mother into 
the care of her maid, she told Jessie and Bosa 
to go quietly into the school-room, and say their 
prayers, and then she summoned the servants. 
To each one she gave her directions with a cool- 
ness and rapidity that astounded them all. The 
old coachman, the consequential housekeeper, 
and the waspish cook, obeyed the young girl's 
commands as though she had been their crowned 
queen. Each one hastened to his post ; the vil- 
lagers formed themselves into companies by her 
order, and went their several ways like well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers carrying out the instructions of 
their general. Proin the Scar to the Clint they 
roamed along the cliffs, and lighted more than 
one fire to cheer the spirits of the benighted 
party — ^if, indeed, they still lived. But they who 
looked on the roaring, tumbling waves beneath ; 
they who ventured down the dark ravine to the 
shore, were of opinion that their watch was in vain. 
They never dreamed that the adventurous little 
party had doubled the Clint Point, still less that 
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they had actually reached the Battery, which 
was said to he four good miles from the Scar. 

With a whitened cheek, and with a throbhing 
heart, Constance kept the domestics within doors 
to their assigned posts. She ordered them to 
maintain excellent fires, and provide themselves 
with abundance of boiling water. Then, assisted 
by the housekeeper, she laid in readiness on . the 
dining-room table, spirits, cordials, and other 
things which might possibly be efficacious in re- 
storing suspended animation to the apparently 
drowned. Finally, she took care that the village 
doctor should be on the spot; and the groom, 
by her desire, saddled his fleetest horse, to ride 
off to the next town should further medical skill 
be requisite. She did not sit still for a moment ; 
when she had seen that all in the house were 
performing their duty, she tied a shawl over her 
head, and wandered into the village, hoping, yet 
dreading, to hear the earliest tidings. She never 
knew till that night how much she loved little 
Grertrude. Even poor Madeline's dreadful temper 
and malicious propensities were all forgotten ; 
and Miss Shepherd's objectionable traits of cha- 
racter were remembered no more. 

She had just returned to the Hall, anxious 
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lest anything slionld be neglected, when she 
heard a shout swelling along the village street, 
and dying amid the mounds and hollows of the 
park. She paused to listen, then rushed back 
to the avenue, and even while she stood breath- 
lessly hearkening to the faint murmur of far-off 
voices, the church bell began to ring quickly, as 
if for service. 

» 

This was the preconcerted signal. If they 
were found alive, this bell was to give them 
notice ; if they were discovered apparently dead, 
or in great Hanger, it was to toll a few strokes at 
intervals. They were saved then. Constance 
ran in to her father and mother, and Mr. Beres- 
ford roused himself, and came into the entrance 
hall. Mrs. Beresford clasped her hands in un- 
utterable thankfulness ; but she was too much 
overcome to leave her room for some time longer. 

Presently the wheels of a carriage were heard 
grating upon the gravel, and in the same instant 
the coacliman came to say that the ladies were 
at the fishing-hut under the Battery, and that 
he was taking out the carriage to go down there 
immediately. 

" Eight, Stephen,'' said Constance, commend- 

ingly ; " be prompt. I will go with you.'' 

9 
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The road by the lanes to the Battery was little 
more than two miles, and Miss. Beresford, well 
supplied with cloaks, and shawls, and wine, was 
rapidly borne to the little cottage where the 
wanderers were already becoming more com- 
posed, 

" Oh, Constance," said Madeline, crying hys- 
terically at the sight of her sister, " is that really 
you? I never thought I should see any of 
you again. Oh, it is so dreadful to be nearly 
drowned." 

Constance tried to cheer her, and poured out 
some wine ; then she went to the bed where 
Gertrude was lying, still faint and languid^ but 
gradually reviving, and taking her in her arms, 
§he wept over her such tears of joy as a young 
mother might be supposed to shed over her first- 
bom, mercifully delivered from death. 

It was past eleven o'clock when they drove 
through the village of Westwood, but the in- 
habitants were still astir ; they would not retire 
to rest till they were assured their services were 
no longer needed. Constance thanked them with 
the air of a gratified queen, and they received 
her acknowledgments with much pride and self- 
felicitation. The stately young lady pleased 
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them far better than her fashionable^ listless 
mamma. 

She continued to hold Grerti'ude tightly in her 
loving arms, and the embrace was never slack- 
ened till the carriage drew up to the Hall, and the 
light flashed on Mr. Beresford's excited face as 
he stood under the portico watching for the wan- 
der^s* return. 

Constance did not relax her eflforts till the 
three invalids, for such they truly were, had been 
comfortably established in their warm beds, and 
visited by Mr. Evans, the village practitioner, 
who assured her that her patients would all be 
tolerably convalescent after a night's repose, and 
that a few days' care and nursing would pre- 
vent any evil accruing from their exposure for so 
long a time. 

It was not till the following morning that 

Gertrude's heroic journey over the Battery was 

fully described and appreciated. Mr. Beresford 

held up his hands in astonishment when he heard 

how his little niece's tiny feet and her brave 

heart had carried her up the " Goat's Staircase." 

He had never hitherto troubled himself at all 

about her ; he had been quite agreeable to her 

forming one of his family ; but he had scarcely 

9—2 
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given her position or her probable destiny a 
thought since he first met her in her black frock, 
going downstairs, the morning after her arrival. 
He had seen a small, pale, fair-haired child — as 
great a contrast as possible to his own tall, dark- 
browed, black-eyed olive-branches — and he had 
been told that she was tiresome and naughty, and 
very ungrateful for the favours rained down upon 
her by her aunt and Miss Shepherd. He had 
never heeded these complaints, for he had not 
taken the slightest interest in the little girl ; but 
now he began to think she must be something 
greatly out of the common way. But for her 
courage — ^for no one, except Constance, guessed 
what had nerved the childish heart, what had 
calmed her fears in that terrible hour— but for her 
brave spirit, all three must have been swept away 
by the rising waters. Miss Shepherd and Madeline 
both knew that they owed that most precious 
thing, called life, to the hitherto despised and 
hated little Gertrude. Mrs. Beresford, cold as 
she was by nature, and mistaken in nearly all her 
views, had yet a mother s heart, and she never 
forgot that the niece she had neglected and 
needlessly upbraided had given back to her a 
daughter. The servants were quite inclined to 
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make her a celebrated heroine, and they sounded 
her praises far and wide, and applauded her far 
more than was good for her, for Gertrude, with 
all her simple, unpretending piety, was not alto- 
gether invulnerable to flattery. She was a well- 
trained Christian child, not a miracle of juvenile 
perfection, adorned with every grace, and proof 
against every temptation. 

She confessed afterwards that when all the 
family, the villagers, the domestics, and the 
neighbours far and near were extolling her to the 
skies she had too offcen been inclined to forget 
the God in whose might and strength she had 
performed her perilous journey. 

Even the local papers containing a flourished 
paragraph, headed, " Heroic bravery of a child ! " 
and one editor, who had chanced to see her in the 
neighbouring town, in stating her age, actually 
mulcted her of four years and three-quarters, thus 
rendering her a prodigy beyond conception, for 
what was indeed a wonderful feat performed by a 
girl of twelve years and seven months became a 
miracle when achieved by a child barely eight. 

However, in time the excitement died away, 
and fresh events occurred to engross the public 
mind. A ship was wrecked in Westwood Bay 
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only a few weeks afterwards, the, crew being 
saved by the almost superhuman efforts of the 
fishermen, headed by the Rector's son, who 
forthwith figured in editorial columns, and be- 
came the hero of nine days. Then the member 
for the county died, and there was an election, 
and last of all the, corn-ricks of a certain farmer 
were fired and consumed, as it was believed, by 
incendiarism ; and so Gertrude was happily 
forgotten. 

But from that eventful night her position in 
her uncle's family was altogether changed. She 
began to acquire that influence which, in after 
years, made her the guiding star of the household. 
Never more could Miss Shepherd suspect the 
sincerity of her conscientious scruples; never 
more could Madeline mock at her cousin's good- 
ness ; they knew now what they had never cared 
to know before — ^that " the ways of true piety are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
pe^ce." 

They had seen the child of God meet the grim 
Spoiler without terror ; they had seen her face to 
face with death, and beheld how God- would 
strengthen and comfort His own in their last 
extremity. 
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. Madeline even went so far as to tell Constance 
privately that " she. believed Q-od saved them for 
Gertrude's sake> because she prayed to Him, and 
He would not refuse anything to one who loved 
Him so well, and tried so hard to keep His 
commands." 

In after years Madeline told how in the dark« 
ness of tliat terrible night, when the heavens 
gathered blackness above and aronnd, and when 
the mighty waves were lifting their proud heads, 
and advancing to. snatch her away from all on 
earth, how the sins of her whole lifetime stood 
in array before her; There could be no delusion 
then, no self-cheating ; she knew that she had 
been one of the *f haters of God," contemning 
His ways, despising His salvation, and rejecting 
His Word ; she cast her eyes back on the ynars 
that were gone for ever, and it was a dark retro- 
spect — ^she looked onwards, and there was an 
:angry Judge, an insulted Saviour, a solemn 
day of reckoning. She tried to pray, bnt 
prayer was strange language ; she began that 
holy form, which she had learned a babe at 
her nurse's knee — " Our Father, which art 
in heaven.'' " Father ? " — she felt as if 
she were no child of His ; . she had rejected 
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the parental rule ; she had scorned the filial rela- 
tion — God could not be lisr Father, What would 
she not have given for Gertrude's joyful hopes of 
the glory of the world to come; for her trust, 
her peace, her reliance on the Saviour whom she 
loved and served ! . . 

Madeline did not become a decided Christian 
in consequence of that awful warning; but 
neither did she return to her old frame of mind. 
She beheved now that religion was essential to 
happiness ; she was convinced that she could 
never again be at peace till she had cast in her 
lot with the people of God ; and yet she hesi- 
tated, she delayed — she would fain have compro- 
mised the matter ; she wished to be a Christian, 
but she loved her sins, and she wondered 
and marvelled how Gertrude was able to surren- 
der her own will and mortify her evil tempers. 
Madeline knew nothing as yet of the love of 
Christ constraining the renewed heart to holy 
obedience. The time came when her bosom was 
so filled with love and gratitude, that she rejoiced 
to do the will of Him who had called her out of 
darkness into His marvellous light. 
And Gertrude herself ! She had had a glimpse 
her inheritance. The veil had been well-nigh 
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withdrawn^ and sometimes she could not rejoice 
that the day of life was indefinitely lengthened. 
She went on her way rejoicing, thanking God 
for His great goodness and loving kindness ; and 
when she reviewed her past and present position,, 
ofttimes saying to herself in happy confidence — 



« 



His purposes will ripen fast. 
Unfolding every honr ; 

The bnl may have a bitter taste. 
But sweet will be the flower." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

More than a year had passed away, and Ger- 
trude was within two months of completing her 
fourteenth year. The family were still at West- 
wood, for several insuperable obstacles had pre- 
sented themselves to Constance's immediate in- 
troduction into the London world of fashionable 
society. Mr. Beresford's mother had departed 
this life a little while before the commencement 
of the town season ; Mrs. Beresford herself had 
been suffering from a severe and lingering attack 
of indisposition ; and her husband, who had a 
wiU of his own when he chose to assert it, issued 
his irrevocable decree, that Constance's presenta- 
tion should not take place until the following 
spring, when she was to be accompanied by 
Madeline, who would then be almost sixteen. 
Meanwhile, Miss Beresford was entirely emanci- 
pated from schoolroom discipline ; and, once free 
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Trom Miss Shepherd's supervision, she resolutely 
turned her back on all the sciences which had 
been for so many years forced upon her unwilling 
attention. She continued to practise both Tocal 
and instrumental music, she went on sketching 
magnificently, and she. read Eacine and Lamar* 
tine, as well as Tasso and Danie« But no per* 
isuasion could induce her to bestow the slightest 
T^ard on tiie German worthies whose acquaint- 
anc^ it had cost her so much to make ; neither 
would she glance at Virgil ; and she persisted in 
contemning Mrs. Barrett Browning for being 
what she called Greekyl One day Miss Shep- 
.herd was lamenting to Madeline the waste of so 
many hours of appKcation, since wasted they 
were, if the information so painfully acquired 
•was to be suffered to rust awav for want of use, 
and finally to pass from the memory. 

Madeline, who was wearily conning a page of 
Spanish idioms, replied, " I am a&aid — ^no, I will 
not say afraid, for I know I shall do it-r— as soon 
as I leave the schoolroom I shall give study to 
the winds. I shall keep up my music ; but I shall 
never touch a pencil ; and as to books, unless 
they happen to be of a very different kind from 
any in this room, I shall never open one ! " 
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Miss Shepherd looked aghast. " Is it possible," 
she said, " that I have been toiling for nothing ; 
that I have devised plans, and given my whole 
time and energies for no purpose? And the 
years you have spent in study — can you recon- 
cile yourself to the idea that they are entirely 
and recklessly lost ? " 

" I do not think," replied Madeline, gravely, 
" that so much time can have been given to study 
without results ; but can you not fancy. Miss 
Shepherd, that the mind, like th« body, becomes 
tired of cramming ? Do you not remember how 
ill you were in the winter, from indigestion ; how 
you nauseated all kinds of nourishment ? Well, 
my mental faculties are in that state ! I have 
not digested a tenth part of that which has been 
committed to memory, or, at least, poured into 
my ears ; I am certainly in a state of repletion, 
and every day adds to the mass, and, conse- 
quently to the sense of oppression; therefore, it is 
no wonder if I am longing for the day when I 
may cease to imbibe knowledge, as a sponge 
sucks up water, and give my poor tired memory 
a thorough rest." 

"I worked harder than either you or Con- 
tance," said Miss Shepherd ; " and I confess I 
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was weary; but I never dreamed of rest. My 
studies ceased only when my whole time was 
occupied in imparting to others the knowledge I 
had so toiled to lay up. To this hour I 
have pursued the same course; and I have 
trodden the same round with little variety and 
with little recreation." 

"I know it," said Madeline, in a softened 
tone ; " and frequently, when I am tired myself, 
I feel very sorry for you. '• We are finishing our 
labours ; Constance is already free ; in a few 
months I shall lay aside all this paraphernalia 
of study ; but you will still be pursuing the 
same unvarying round with Gertrude and the 
little girls ; and when Bosa, even, has repeated 
her last lesson, and fulfilled her latest term of 
pupillage, you will have to begin afresh with 
new scholars, and again and again lay the neces- 
sary foundation, and build up the conventional 
superstructure of accomplishments, languages, 
and fashionable sciences." 

Miss Shepherd was astonished ; she had 
always considered Madeline the dullest of her 
pupils, and she was totally unprepared to find 
her reasoning and speaking with so much judg- 
ment. She knew that her evil temper was 
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greatly amended, that her bitter speeches and 
black looks were growing rarer and rarer : and 
she received thai the snpine indoUoce, and 
occasional stubbornness, which had caused so 
many altercations in earlier days, were extremely 
modified; but she had no idea that her mind 
was gradually forming, and that she was work-r 
ing but for herself a series of convictions and 
conclusions with which the governess herself 
was entirely unfamiliar. 

The truth was, Miss Shepherd had no insight 
into character; consequently her hold on her 
pupils was very sHglxt, and maintained only by 
the constant exercise of their relative duties. 
With the natural submission of an inferior mind, 
she had long bowed to Constance's strong, firm 
will ; she had been thankful to be at peace with 
Madeline ; and Grertrude, since the memorable 
evening on the sands, she had considered as a 
being to be reverenced and wondered at. The 
old feelings were still extant between herself 
and Jessie and Eosa ; but on the whole 
her behaviour towards all the young people 
was much pleasanter, and less calculated to 
rouse the dormant evil of their natures* 
%e was less despotic, less imperious, and 
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made far more allowances for youth aud ia« 
experience. 

Madeline's closing speech on this occasion 
strack her forcibly, and the younger girls cer- 
tainly reaped the benefit thereof. 

" I have had too many fexjts to preserve and 
to arrange ; I have not had time to reflect ; and 
consequently my thinking faculties axe unequal 
to my age, and to the amount of knowledge I 
possess. Mere fact, even if it were boundless, 
would never make me a wise or a clever woman. 
I must learn to think, and I cannot do that to any 
extent till I have ceased this herculean labour of 
piling fact upon &ct, till I can scarcely distin* 
guish the fundamental principles of geology from 
the essential properties of matter." 

"But," argued Miss Shepherd, "in order to 
mature your powers of reflection, it i^ by no 
means necessary to refuse further accumulation 
of knowledge." 

" Knowledge will enter, whether I shut the 
door, or deliberately invite her to come in, I 
suppose ; but, Miss Shepherd, the kind of in- 
struction that comes casually, generally brings 
with it a suitable train of meditation. It is of 
the mass of facts I speak — ^that which I have 
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acquired by dint of time and toil. I have had 
a surfeit, and my mental health cries for strict 
abstinence. I dare dare say in years to come, 
when my mind and intellect are stronger, I shall 
gradually return to old paths, and feed again ; 
but with discretion." 

Miss Shepherd went away marvelling at her 
metaphysical pupil, and feeling as though a new 
light were curiously stealing in upon her. If 
Madeline's vague half-formed theory had been 
presented to her a dozen years before, it is pos- 
sible that in a moral and intellectual point of 
view she would have been unsurpassed as. a 
governess for young ladies of the higher class ; 
and instead of possessing no strict lucid prin- 
ciples of her own, she would have been com- 
petent to form the minds of those entrusted to 
her care. 

She went in search of Jessie and Bosa, who 
appeared to have quitted their posts surrepti- 
tiously; and on the way to the old nursery, 
where she imagined they had probably ensconced 
themselves, she met Mrs. Beresford, who was 
coming to tell her that the three younger girls 
were invited to spend the afternoon with the 
children of Colonel Dampier, whose estate joined 
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that of Westwood. Madeline was not included 
in the invitation; for she looked so tall and 
womanly that the little Dampiers, who were 
all under twelve, classed her with her stately- 
eldest sister, and deemed themselves quite 
beneath her notice. Gertrude was their favour- 
ite, and they were never tired of singing her 
praises, and extolling her goodness to her 
indulgent papa, and their gentle invalid 
mamma. Jessie and Eosa, especially the former, 
when free from Miss Shepherd's supervision, 
were exceedingly wild, and too quarrelsome and 
selfish to gain much on the affections of their 
young companions. Nevertheless, they were 
available playmates, and Mrs. Dampier often 
was asked to send a note to Westwood, to 
beg Mrs. Beresford to let that dear Gertrude, 
and Jessie and Rosa, come to tea. 

On that particular evening it was to be quite 
a grand aflfair. Tea was to be spread in a large 
arbour ; there was to be no end of strawberries 
— for the season was forward, and the tempera- 
ture of the southern counties is favourable to 
their early production. The air was so dry and 
warm that the children prevailed upon their 

mamma to join them at tea-time; as for the 

10 
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Colonel, he received a little twisted note from 
his eldest daughter, formally requesting his com- 
pany on the auspicious occasion, for it was the 
birthday of one of her younger sisters, who had 
deputed to her the task of doing the honours of 
the/6'fe. 

About four o'clock Gertrude and her cousins, 

attired in their visiting white frocks, and blue or 

rose-coloured sashes according to their several 

. complexions, set out across the park accompanied 

by Lydia. 

Jessie was in the wildest spirits — chasing 
-butterflies, driving the deer, and chanting to 

w 

herself all kinds of merry lays, as she bounded 
along — and very pretty she looked, with her 
black ringlets and her bright rose ribbons flutter- 
ing in the soft breeze of the lovely summer 
afternoon. 

Lydia was annoyed; she knew her nustress 
would be angry if the yoimg ladies reached 
Dunham Lodge with flushed fa«es and disordered 
toilets ; and Jessie soon passed the bounds of all 
common Kcence. Freed from restraint, she was 
like a wild animal ; she cared nothing for her 
maid's expostulations and threats ; she laughed 
till she cried, at Gertrude's gentle entreaty that 
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she would wear her hat, instead of swinging it 
round and round by the strings. Even little 
Bosa> whose spirits were in an exuberant condi- 
tion, said, " Oh, Jess ! I know we shall get into 
trouble ! " . 

Her words were verified on the spot ; for Jessie, 
becoming naughtier the more she was urged to 
moderate her inordinate vivacity, had mounted 
on the huge trunk of a fallen tree, where she 
stqod about ten yards in advance of her party, 
executing droll dancing steps in her unsuitable 
elevation — ^whirling round her unfortunate bat, 
and singing, in a loud, clear voice, the refrain of 
a gipsy song she had heard Constance practising 
in the morning. Just as she was carolling forth 
wii^ all sorts of extraordinary gesticulations, 

" strike, crtrike tlie tambourine. 
And the light gpiitar !/' 

the strings of the ill-used hat gave way, and the 

flapping. Leghorn and its broad pearl-white 

streamers flew — ^whither ?— into the midst of a 

green pool of stagnant water lying at no great 

distance in a hollow under the trees. 

" There, Miss Jessie, you have gone and done 

it now ! Please to turn back, young ladies ; of 

course we can't go on to Colonel Dampier's. A 

10—2 
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pretty thing, indeed ; but after all the impudence 
you have been giving me, it serves you just 
right ! " Of course this speech proceeded firom 
the justly irritated servant, who was responsible 
for their presentation in becoming order at 
Dunham Lodge. 

Bosa began to cry piteously at the idea of 
losing her afternoon's enjoyment. Gertrude 
looked extremely sorry, and for several moments 
she felt excessively provoked with her unmanage- 
able cousin. Jessie, who was sobered for a 
minute, soon recovered herself, and leaping from 
the tree, *seized a forked stick that lay on the 
grass and flew to the rescue. Lydia screamed 
with terror now ; she expected to see the daring 
child slip from the bank, and &11 into the dark, 
weed-grown pool ; but rashness, as it sometimes 
does, succeeded, and Jessie came back again 
triumphantly, with her hat in her hand, much 
less injured than one would have imagined pos- 
sible. " I suppose, miss," said Lydia, surveying 
the stains and discolourments with infinite dis- 
gust, " you won't think of going out to tea with 
this thing on your head ! " 

" Lideed I do ; and go I shall," replied Jessie, 
tossing her curls about ; " see, I have wiped off 
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that green streak, and the ribbons have scarcely 
a spot ; what a good thing it fell as it did, with 
the inside downwards, and on that dead bough 
that is sticking out of the water ! " 

"Better than you deserved," said Lydia, 
angrily. "Now stand still while I pin the 
strings on. There! — ^perhaps you are sobered 



now." 



A supposition entirely without foundation 
Jessie continued to play her antics till they 
reached Dunham Lodge, and Lydia thankfully 
resigned her guardianship of the unruly child. 
In the presence of Colonel and Mrs. Dampier 
Jessie behaved very well ; poor little girl ! she 
had no idea of obedience beyond mere eye-ser- 
vice, and she knew that in the presence of her 
host and hostess she must perforce comport her- 
self like a reasonable creature, or run the risk of 
being reported at home as rude and refractory . 
and then would come lessons, and going to bed 
early in the evening. 

Before tea Colonel Dampier joined in the 
sports ; and the repast itself went off with great 
eclat in the large clematis arbour. The gardener 
had kept his word, and provided " no end of 
strawberries,** and there was cream enough, when 
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reasonably or unreasonably diluted and phy- 
sicked, to satisfy the demands of several London 
parishes. 

When tea was over, the children adjourned to 
a large field, where Mary Dampier proposed they 
should play at proverbs till it became rather 
cooler, and then, after a more active game, come 
back and dance on the lawn till the supper, of 
custards, fruits, and similar dainties, was ready to 
be discussed. But the game was found rather 
unsuitable to the younger members of the com- 
munity, and Jessie was in no mood for quiet 
amusements ; so the circle was broken up, and 
the little party began to roam about the fields 
some talking and stroUing about, others running 
and playing. It was too hot, however, for ^vio- 
lent exercise, and presently they took refuge in 
the orchard, where there were' many pleasant 
seats in the shade of the trees. Here, also, 
there was a famous swing, and great was Jessie's 
mortification to find the seat fastened to one of 
thfe posts,. high above her reach. " What is the 
matter?" she cried; "Mary, Harriet, Louisa, 
why. is ^hd swing tied up there ? — ^why is it not 
ready for us as usual ? '* 

" Papa says one of the ropes is unsafe," re- 
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pKed Mary; "and, lest any one should be 
tempted to swing, he ordered the gardener to 
fasten it up out of our reach." 

" I have been counting on the swing so much," 
said Jessie pettishly. "Let us get the seat down, 
and look at the rope." 

" Oh, no ! " cried Mary, in a tone of 'horror ; 
" papa said we were not to touch it ; and we pro- 
mised him that we would neither use it ourselves, 
nor let any one else use it till the new ropes were 
slung." 

" It was very good of you to promise for 
everybody," said Jessie, in a mocking tone; " well^ 
I suppose I must give it up ; come along, Clara 
Etherington." 

Jessie, Eosa, and Clara Etherington, who was 
a silly child, always led by the last speaker, con- 
tinued to walk round and round the orchard till 
the others had wandered away into the field and 
shrubbery. " Now then," said Jessie, as soon as 
they were quite alone, " we will have a swing ! " 

" No, don't, pray don't ! " cried Clara ; 
"Colonel Dampier woidd be so angry if he 
knew."' 

"Nonsense; don't be a little coward. Bosa, 
are you sure Grertrude is gone ? " 
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" Yes," said Eosa ; " I saw the servant come 
for her. Mrs. Dampier had something to say to 
her ; she is quite gone, and all the rest are out of 
sight ! " 

" I should not Kke Mary Dampier to catch 
us : she would be as bad as Grertrude ; she would 
be off like an arrow to her papa. Look there, 
Clara : there is a Kne prop in the drying-ground, 
and I saw a milk-stool in a comer, under those 
plum-trees. Now I will, stand on the stool, and 
with the prop slip the chair off that nail ; it is 
not really tied — ^there is only a piece of string 
twisted round it." 

It was soon done, with a dexterity worthy of 
a better cause; and the chair, or seat of the 
swing occupied its wonted position. The chH- 
dren looked up and saw that both the ropes were 
considerably frayed. "We had better not," urged 
Eosa. " Suppose it should break down and we 
should be killed. I have heard of such things. 
I am sure it is not safe." 

" No ! I am sure it is not," said Clara, chiming 
in, as usual, with the last speaker. 

" What shocking cowards ! " was Jessie's con- 
temptuous exclamation. " Clara, the ropes of 
our swing that fell down last summer were ten 
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times worse than these, months before we left off 
using it. It would have stopped up to this day 
if it hadn't fallen down." 

" I suppose so," said Clara, laughing at Jessie's 
Hibemianism ; " most things stay up till they 
come down." 

" Well, this one is safe enough. I believe the 
Colonel is as timid as a kitten. Now, then, I 
will go first ; if there is danger, I shall be the 
one to suffer; surely I may risk my own self! " 

She said this with a grand air, and Clara 
thought it was really a very heroic undertaking, 
and quite generous of Jessie to stand the first 
shock, if there was one to be encountered. " Now 
swing me high," said Jessie, as she comfortably 
seated herself, and took hold of the ropes ; " push, 
both of you. I want to go up to the second 
branch of that pear-tree." 

Clara and Eosa obeyed, and very soon they 
became wildly excited, while Jessie declared she 
had never enjoyed a swing so much in her life ; 
she could see between the trees such a way! 
There was the Scar Head, and the Clint flag- 
staff; and even the long line of hills that bounded 
the county. *' Higher, higher ! " she cried, as 
her feet touched the end of the bough; and 
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accordingly "tiiey pushed away with renewed 
zeal. " Now, lihen/' she said at length, " I am 
tired ; give me ' An apple for the king,' and let 
me die away. Oh ! the air is so delicious, blowing 
upon one's face.'' Olara and Jessie began the 
old childish formula — 



" An apple for the Hog, 
And a pear for the qneeiiy 
And a good toss over tlie I)owling<*green." 

" A good toss over the bowling-green — the bowl- 
ing-green!" they reiterated again and again; 
and this time Jessie went far above the second 
branch. She was shrieking with delight, when 
she heaj'd something snap, and felt a strange 
quivering in the cords. "Stop, stop!" she 
shouted ; but in the ardour of their uproarious 
mirth neither Clara nor Bosa heard. Again 
a snap — a thrill — a sharp twang, and Jessie^ 
from her highest elevation, shot forward, 
seat and all, from the upright posts of the 
swing. 

The two children stood motionless, gazing at 
the prostrate form, that lay in a heap at some 
yards' distance. Clara timidly went up, and 
held back the heavy curls that shaded poor 
Jessie's face. " She is dead ! " she cried. " Oh, 
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Eosa!'* And then, with a slight shiver, she 
sank upon the grass in a state of insensibility. 

Bosa gasped for breath, and then she ran like 
a wild creature, till she found Colonel Dampier 
arranging the children for a country dance, and 
just sending Mary to seek the truants. She 
broke into the circle, exclaiming, " Come to 
the orchard ; Jessie is killed dead, and Clara is 
dying ! '' 
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CHAPTER X. 

They carried poor little Jessie into the house, 
and despatched a messenger for Mr. Evans. 
Olara and the other guests sadly dispersed to 
iheir several homes; and the little Dampiers 
^azed in silent terror on the white, senseless form 
that lay motionless on the couch. Bosa ran out 
to the verandah, where she sat, forgotten and 
Tinregarded, weeping in fear and misery. She 
liad assisted in that fatal act of disobedience, and 
she felt very guilty and remorseful. She looked 
up, and saw the sun sinking behind the cliffs ; 
Tosy clouds were resting on the distant hills, and 
a soft glow slept on the fair garden terraces and 
the many-tinted flowers; she covered her face 
^ith her hands, for the brightness and beauty of 
ihe calm evening seemed to mock her anguished 
despair ; she would rather have felt the beating 
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of the pitiless storm, and Kstene* to the melan- 
choly moan of the wintry wind. 

Presently, however, she heard a piercing 
shriek ; then another and another ! and she rose 
Tip in startled terror, scarcely knowing what she 
dreaded. Again came that mournful cry of 
agony ; she knew it was Jessie's voice ; she was 
not dead then ; but oh, what suffering must she 
be enduring to wring from lier such groans and 
shrieks* Tremblingly she entered the dining- 
room, where the Colonel, Mrs. Dampier, Ger- 
trude, and many servants were gathered around 
the sofa. How pale they all looked; — ^how 
horror-stricken ! Grertrude was as white as Clara 
when she fainted, and as Eosa came into the 
room she turned away from the distorted form 
on the couch, as if imable any longer to endure 
the sight of so much suffering. Poor Jessie had 
recovered from her long, death-like trance ; but 
only to awake to a sense of agony unspeak- 
able. 

They had attempted to raise her head, and it 
was the first movement, gentle and tender as it 
was, that caused the piteous shrieks that had 
roused Bosa from her painful reverie. It was 
evident that she had sustained some frightiU 
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injury. The Colonel had carried her, and laid 
her down precisely in the position in which he 
had found her lying in the orchard; and the 
slightest touch caused her to writhe in agony 
like a tortured creature. At length Mr. Evans 
arriyed, and with him Mr. Beresford, who hap- 
pened to be returning from his ride when the 
messenger for the doctor ran breathlessly through 
the village. Mr. Evans declared it was impos- 
sible as yet to say how great was the extent of 
the evil. A dislocated hip and an injured spine 
were certainly to be coped with, and whether 
other, and perhaps mortal, fractures had taken 
place, he could not say; he wished further 
medical aid to be summoned instantly. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Beresford and Constance made 
their appearance, to Gertrude's extreme relief ; 
for Mr. Beresford seemed stunned, as he had 
been on the night of their escape from the Bat- 
tery Cliff, and incapable of giving the slightest 
direction ; and Mrs. Dampier, after vainly strug- 
gling with weakness, had been compelled to seek 
her own apartment. Grertrude did not expect 
much from her aunt, neither did Mr. Evans — 
they knew she would be &int, hysterical, and in 
a state to require; rather than to afford, assist- 
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ance; but they counted upon Miss Beresford, 
and they were not disappointed. 

Her first desire was to get Jessie home ; could 
she be moved ? she asked Mr. Evans. 

" Tes ! — ^No ! — ^he hardly knew ; '' but if she 
were not moved then she must remain where she 
was for weeks, perhaps for months. They agreed 
to wait the decision of the surgeon, who had been 
summoned from the county town ; but when he 
came he could give little more information than 
what they had already obtained from Mr. Evans. 
The dislocation of the hip was beyond a doubt ; 
how far the spine was injured was uncertain ; but 
he thought, with Constance, she had better be 
carried home early in. the morning. To remove 
her, then, was impracticable, for it was already 
the middle of the short summer night, and there 
were surgical offices to be performed without 
further loss of time. It was a fearful night they 
all passed at Dunham Lodge ; only the young 
children slept in peace ; the older ones lay trem- 
bling in their beds, now and then shuddering at 
poor Jessie's cries as the medical men, in the 
performance of their painful duty, delicately 
touched the shattered, quivering frame of the 
agonised child. When they had done all that 
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was absolutely necessary she fell again into a 
death-like insensibility, and then, in the early 
morning, the surgeons advised that she should 
be taken home, as in her state of unconsciousness 
she would suflfer less from the motion. They did 
not attempt to touch her ; they lifted up the sofa 
on which she lay, and, with all the care imagiu^ 
able, bore her through the garden, along the 
high road, and across the park, where a few hours 
before she had leaped and frolicked like a wild 
colt. 

For many days she hovered between life and 
death, now sinking into insensibility, now reviv- 
ing to the consciousness of exquisite suflfering. 
She could not move, and the slightest touch 
seemed to rend her frame with agony. More 
surgeons came from the neighbouring town ; 
physicians were summoned from Exeter, and 
finally the most renowned medical advice that the 
metropolis could aflford was lavishly procured. 
After a while she began to suffer a little less ; her 
pain was not quite so acute when she was com- 
pelled to have her position slightly changed, and 
she was sensible, and knew exactly what had 
happened. At length it was fally decided that 
the spine had received fearful injury, yet not 
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sufficient to affect life itself. All agreed, from 
the largely feed London physician down to the 
humble village practitioner, that she was a cripple 
for life ! In several years* time, they said, she 
miff At he able to resume an upright position ; hut 
she would never again tread the green earth, or 
walk from room to room in her father's house ; 
and for the present, day after day and night after 
night, she must rest on her mattress, unable to 
turn, unable to move hand or foot, or bear the 
slightest motion without severe suffering. Poor 
little Jessie ! bitterly, most bitterly, was she 
paying the price of her own self-will. The long 
bright summer wore slowly away. Through the 
open window came the brilliant sunshine, the 
breath of flowers, and the singing of many birds ; 
the rustling of trees sounded pleasantly, and 
sometimes a merry bee came in laden with nectar 
for the hive, and hummed his summer-tide song 
in the quiet of the sick-room. And oftentimes 
in the stillniess of the night, when all around 
were peacefully slumbering, Jessie, lying sleep- 
less on her weary couch of pain, heard the hollow 
sound of the sea thundering on the rocky shore. 
Everything spoke to her of the haunts she 

might tread no more — the leafy rustle, the birds' 

11 
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wild music, the bees' monotonous chant, tiie 
solemn chorus of the waves — ^all tc^d of joy, free- 
dom, and brightness passed a.»ay for evermore. 
That one room, that one little glimpse of the 
pleasant woodlands unaltered from day to day — 
save as the green leaves brightened into the 
glorious tints of autumn, and then faded and 
dropped, as the days shortened and the sunshine 
grew pale and unfrequent — ^that one couch, that 
one position, were the sole portion of the wild, 
wayward little girl. 

One bright autumnal afternoon Gertrude was 
reading to her ; the book they had chosen was 
" The Wide, Wide World," just then published 
in England, and poor Jessie's pain was lulled, and 
her weariness awhile forgotten, as she sympa- 
thised with Ellen in her trials, under the control 
of her cross-grained aunt, Miss Fortune. They 
had just reached that point where Aunt Fortune 
is about to dye Ellen's white stockings, and 
Jessie was extremely interested, when Bosa 
rushed into the room, forgetting, in her own 
joyous excitement, the quivering nerves of the 
invalid. 

** Come, Gerty," she cried, " put down your 
book, and run and put on your hat ; Lydia is 
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coming to sit with Jessie ; we are going for a 
splendid ramble on the sea-shore — Con, and 
Maddy, and all. And what do you thinks papa 
and the donkeys are going too ! Will it not be 
grand?" 

For a moment Gertrude's face brightened with 
^extreme pleasure. An afternoon on the shore ; 
and donkey rides when they were tired ! Conld 
anything be more delightful ? But she glanced 
at Jessie, and saw the look of disappointment 
as the fascinating volume was hastily closed ; 
she saw the tremblmg Up and the drooping eye- 
lid, and she noticed how the poor thin hand was 
raised to shade the tearful face, and how a thrill 
of paii^ convulsed the delicate frame aithe slight 
involuntary movement. No, she could not leave 
her ; she glanced wistfully for a moment at the 
purple heath, all bathed in warm, soft sunlight ; 
she gazed at the wavy Hue, where the upland 
down seemed to be abruptly broken off; but 
where it really sloped downwards towards the 
cliffs ; and then she looked round the duU rooid, 
with its familiar furniture, and its general air of 
gloom. An atmosphere of sadness and suffering 
seemed to pervade the sick chamber ; mournfully 

it contrasted with the glorious brightness that 

11—2 
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rested on the outer world, and greater seemed 
the sacrifice which Grertrude felt impelled to 
make. 

" I will not go, thank you,*' she said at length, 
resuming the discarded volume. " I am goii^ 
to stay with Jessie ; we are in a nice part of the 
book. I want to read more about Ellen and 
Nancy Vawse. I fancy I shall like Mr. Van 
Brunt." 

"But you can do that to-morrow, when yon 
have not the opportunity of enjoying yourself. 
It is a shame to let this fine afternoon go by- 
Papa says we shall soon have winter days ; be- 
sides to-day is a holiday." 

Thank you, but I will stay with Jessie." 
Do you like to stay ? If you want to go, 
don't think of me," said poor Jessie, trying hard 
to be generous. 

Ten weeks of suflfering had greatly softened 
and refined that wayward, selfish disposition. 

Gertrude saw the longing expression of her 
languid dark eyes, she watched the faint hectic 
steal over her pale, sunken cheek, and she replied 
with perfect sincerity, — ^for at that moment her 
wish to minister to the sufiering child was 
stronger than her desire to join the pleasant 
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party to the shore,- — " I do like to stay ; I would 
much rather stop here with you. We shall have 
a very nice time. I will read till five o'clock; 
then I will make tea for you here ; and after- 
watds we can have a quiet talk.'' 

Jessie's eyes brightened, and. a smile of plea- 
sure stole over the faded little face as she 
murmured, " Yes, it will he nice. How good 
you are, Gerty." 

Bosa, finding that her cousin had really decided 
to stay at home, went away grumbling to herself 
that she should have no one to ride races with 
on the sands.; Constanee and Madeline being too 
much of grown-up young ladies to care about a 
scamper on donkey-back. 

Miss Shepherd came in to say "good-bye," 
and she gave Gertrude permissioix to make tea 
in a certain treasured <5hina set of her own, thai 
had come to her as a legacy from some great- 
aunt. The cups were about large enough for 
floUs, and the teapot was always pronounced to 
be " a little duck." As for the cream jug, it 
was so diminutive as to give one the idea that 
eream, as well as tea, was a rare and expensive 
kixury in the days of our respected grand- 
mammas' grandmammas. Nevertheless^ when 
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now and then, on high festal occasions, the 
children were allowed to make n^e of this &ney 
tea-service, they regarded it as -a special pmi* 
lege, and they were never tired of extolKng the 
antique pattern, the curious shapes, and the 
transparent fahrig of the treasured cups and 
saucers, which even Mrs. Beresford admired, and 
which Mrs. BeUairs,who was said not to have 
had any grandfather at all, coveted earnestly for 
iiie adornment of her own dramng-room. Made- 
line said she had even ofiered Miss Shepherd! 
money for it. 

One sigh of regret Grertrude gave to the 
memory of the Scar and its fringe-like seawefed, 
the music of the waters, and the rolling of the 
tide» as she saw Bosa mount her donkey on the 
lawn, and canter ahout till Mr. Beresford and 
his two eldest daughters, accompanied by their 
governess, joined her. Then the whole party 
walked briskly up the avenue, and Grertrude soon 
lost sight of them. Constance, however, turned 
and kissed her hand when she saw her cousiit 
leaning pensively on the window-sill of Jessie's 
room, and Bosa 'flourished - her switch and 
glanced up triumphantly at the flower-wreathed 
casement. 
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" There ! they are off," paid Gertrude, cheer- 
fully^ " now let US go on ; we shall read a great 
deal before tea-time/' 

Accordingly she resumed her readings and. 
they were lost in admiration of Miss Alice when 
ihe great clock struck five, and reminded Ger- 
trude that the invalid must stand in need of 
refreshment, and she had promised Miss Shep- 
herd to take out and restore to its place the 
precious tea equipage with her own hands. It 
was soon prepared, and the two girls enjoyed 
their repast to perfection. Cook sent up some 
of her earliest damson preserving, and Lydia 
coaxed the consequential gardener into giving 
her a few late apricots, which she took care to 
^spose in a glass dish, with some green leaves, 
yet retaining their verdant hue. Never was 
there bread and butter more delightful; never 
was sugar whiter; never was cream thicker, or 
more delicious ; and in arranging for Jessie's 
comfort, spreading the rich preserve on the 
delightful thin slices, and tempting her with the 
ripest of the fruit, Gertrude quite forgot the 
thunder of the sea, the marine odour, and the 
flecks of sunlight on the waves, which she had 
been so anxious to enjoy. 
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" Shall we read now, or talk ? " she inquired, 
when, after carefully replacing the cups and 
saucers in their usual dark hahitation, she re- 
turned to Jessie's room. 

" Oh, let us talk," said Jessie ; " your throat 
will he sore if you read any more ; hesides, 
Grerty, I shall have enough to think about all 
night. I shall fancy myself going up the moun- 
tain with Ellen, Miss Alice, and Captain Parry, 
to take tea with Mrs. Vawse. When I have 
nothing to think about in the night, I feel so 
much worse, and so miserable ! " 

" Poor Jessie ! do you, indeed, lie awake all 
night ? " said Gertrude, tenderly. 

" Tes ! very, very often. I think, Gerty, I 
am like the May Queen that was dying, who 
said — 

" ' All mght I lie awake : but I fall asleep at mom ;* 

for all the while it is dark I hear the wind and 
the sea, and count the great clock in the stables 
striking the hours, as if it were tolling for their 
death. And when the morning comes, and 
that beautiful red light I told you of comes 
upon the blind, I fall asleep, and dream such 
^appy dreams. Oh, Gerty ! sometimes I fancy 
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I am quite well again; I dream that I am 
jumping about the rocks at low water, or 
gathering wild flowers in Cardington Wood ; or 
walking on the heath yonder, while the breeze 
is sweeping over me, and bowing down the 
harebells that you love so much ; and — oh ! it 
is so hard to wake full of dreadful pain, aching 
in every limb, yet not daring to stir, and 
instead of ^ the &esh sea wind, feeling faint and 
feverish ! " 

Gertrude was kissing the poor pale lips ; she 
hardly knew what to say. It was hard, it 
must be hard to lie there, racked with pain, and 
worn and weary ; to wish in the morning that 
it were evening, and at eventide to wish for the 
morning's light ! 

" Gerty," said Jessie, at length, almost in a 
whisper, " don't ever tell anybody — ^it is a secret 5 
but I wish now that I liked to think about 
heaven. It would make it better and easier, if I 
knew that some day I should be very happy. I 
should not care so much for this horrid pain, it 
I was sure that in the end I should go to that ' 
happy land, that you used to sing about in the 
old, old time, when you and I and Eosey slept in 
the dull attic in Lowndes Square. I did not like 
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it then ; could you say it now, Geriy ? I should 
like to hear it." 

Gertrude repeated, in a low voice — for poor 
Jessie's tortured nerves could not hear loud 
tones — 
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There is a happy land, 

"FuXf far away 1 
Where saints in glory stand. 

Bright, bright as day! 

Oh! how they sweetly sing. 
Worthy is onlr Qa^iour King ; 
Loud let Hjs praises zing : 
Join, join the lay ! 

Bright in that haippj land 

Beams every eye ; 
Kept by a Father's hand, 

Loye cannot die. 

All in that happy land 

Must happy be; 
They are a glorioas bend, 

From sorrow free. 

Hax^ ! how they sweetly sing. 
Worthy is our Saviour King ; 
Loud let His praises ring: 
Join, join the lay ! 



9» 



Jessie's eyes were wet with tears when Gr«r- 
trude finished. 

"Oh, I should like to he there," she said. 
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clasping ber little feeble hands. ^'I sbonld 
never feel pain, sbould I, Q-ertrude ? " 

" No, ob, no ! It is all written in tbe Bible 
about beaven. I will read you wbat it says, it 
is so beautiful — * And God sball wipe away all 
tears from tbeir eyes; and there shall be no 
mor. death, .either sorrow, nor oryii^; ndfter 
shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.' Is it not good of God 
to let us know about our happy home ? '* 

" Oh, but, Gertrude, I am a&aid it will never 
be my home. I don't think I shall ever go 
there, for I have been a naughty, wicked girL 
I believe I hated you because you were good. I 
told stories more than I could count ; and X 
deceived mamma and Miss Shepherd, and tried 
to put people into tempers; and, Gertrude, I 
don't mind telling you, for you are never spite- 
ful, I used, only a year ago, to steal sweetmeats: 
and pennies. Oh, I was a wicked child, and I 
did all I could to make Rosa bad too. My own 
bad ways have brought me here, you know ; and 
now that I cannot go about and be naughty, I 
am afraid I only want to be good just that I msLj 
go to heaven.*' 

" But you are sorry, Jessie ? " asked Gertrude* 
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" Yes ! I am, indeed ! If I could only get 
ivell, I tldnk I should try to be a good girl, and 
read the Bible and say my prayers with my 
heart, instead of gabbling them over; but I 
never shall be well again, and I want so much 
&ir God to love me." 

"Oh! Jessie, God does love you more 
than any one in the world, more than you will 
ever know till you get to heaven. He is only 
waiting to see you want His love, and He wiU 
give it you, and fill your whole heart with hap- 
piness." 

" But, Gertrude, people that become good are 
•sorry ! Now I am sorry ; but I believe it is not 
the right sort ; perhaps if I was quite well again 
I should leave off caring about being pious. 
How shall I be sorry in the right way ? " 

" Ask God, and He will show you everything ; 
you cannot be sorry if He does not make you ; 
%ut if you get to love Jesus Christ, you will be 
v:ery sorry that you have grieved Him." 

Just then Gertrude was called away, and 

Jessie lay thinkmg of "that happy land, far, 

£ir away," and hoping she might one day join 

that " glorious band, from sorrow free," of which 

he hymn spoke. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A QUARTER of an hour elapsed before Gertrude 
returned, and she came back apologising for her 
delay, 

" Never mind, dear Gerty,*' said Jessie, " I 
have had such nice thoughts while you have 
been away. But what have you there?" 

" The most beautiful flowers ! and some grapes 
that look so splendid, it is a shame to eat them. 
Did you ever see anything like them? Mary 
Dampier and her mamma's maid have just been 
here, and they brought this basket of fruit and 
flowers for you, and Mary stayed a little while. 
I did not like to hurry her ; but at last I told 
her that all the rest were gone out, and that I 
had left you quite alone. So then she would 
not stay another minute, and she begged me to 
give you her dearest love, and say how glad she 
should be to come and see 3'ou, as soon as you 
had permission to entertain company." 
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" How kind ! How kind everybody is, Gerty ! 
and yet I was never good to any one. While 
you were downstairs, I was thinking about the 

* happy land, far, far away,' and wondering if I 
should ever be there, and wishing it so much. 
I wanted to say a prayer, but I couldn't find 
right words. I have never been used to ask 
Ood for anything, and I could not think of a 
sentence, till, all of a sudden, I remembered the 
end of that prayer the clergyman says in church : 

* Granting us in this world knowledge of Thy 
truth, and in the world to come life everlasting.' 
I thought that would do, and I said it with all 
my heart ; and then I recollected another bit : 
^ Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon me.' The Lamb of 
Ood means Jesus Christ, I know." 

" Yes, Jessie, and He does take away the sins 
of all who come to Him, and ask Him to wash 
them clean in His own blood." 

" If I could only be sure He would take my 
sins away ! But I have done so many naughty 
things, worse than anybody would think, and 
God knows them all. I suppose, Gerty, He 
remembers what I have quite forgotten." 

" All we say or do wrong, you know, is 
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writteii down ; and, according to what is written, 
we sliall be judged when we stand before Grod 
at the judgment-day ; but only the sins of 
people who are not Christians will be brought 
against them, for those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and are pardoned through His 
blood. wiU find nothing laid to their charge. 
AH the wrong things they have done, and all 
the right things they have left undone, will be 
blotted out; the Bible says so, ever so many 
times, as if to make us qnite sure; and you 
know, when anything is blotted out, no one can 
read it. But, Jessie, I read about a dumb boy 
the other day; a good lady, who is called in 
books Charlotte Elizabeth, took him, and brought 
him up, that she might teach him about Jesus 
Christ. He used to talk with his fingers ; and 
he had such a beautiful idea of the way in which 
Ood looks at the sins of those people who are 
washed and made clean in the blood of His 
dear Son. It was so sweet, and so true, I 
cried for joy when I read it. I should like 
to tell you about it, but I am afraid I should 
forget some. The book is in the drawing-room : 
I will run and fetch it in a minute.*' 

" Here it is," she said, returning with " Per- 
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sonal Recollections/' by the late Mrs. Tonna, in 
her hand. " It is called * the Eed Hand/ 
Jack, that was the dumb boy's name, told how 
he knew he must die and rise again at the 
judgment-day, when a great multitude would 
be gathered together, and God would sit upon 
a cloud, with a very large book before Him, 
and presently He would come to the page 
where his own name was written, and aU the 
bads — ^that was his way of speaking, you knoTir 
— ^written underneath. But, Jessie, I will just 
read it in the words of the lady herself; she 
writes : — ' In that page, he told me, God had 
written all his dads, every sin he had ever done ; 
and the page was full. So God would look and 
strive to read it, and hold it to the sun for light> 
but it was all, " No, no, nothing, none.'* 
I asked him, in some alarm, if he had done n> 
bad ? He said, " Yes, much bads," but when he 
first prayed to Jesus .Christ, He had taken the 
book, found that page, and pulling from His 
palm something, which he described as filling up 
the hole made by the nail, had allowed the 
wound to bleed a little, passing His hand down 
the page so that, as he beautifully said, God 
could see none of Jack's bads, only Jesus 
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Christ's blood. Nothing being found against 
Mm, God would shut the book, and there he 
would remain standing before Him, till the 
Lord Jesus came, and saying to God — '' My 
Jack," would put His arm round him, draw him 
aside, and bid him stand with the angels till 
the rest were judged/ Oh, Jessie dear, was 
not that a beautiful idea for a poor dumb boy, 
who had been brought up to worship the Virgin 
Mary, and other idols? Did he not know 
well how the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from 
all sin?" 

"Gerty, it is beautiful. How could the 
dumb boy know so well about Jesus Christ? 
I suppose, though, God taught hini. Did He 
teach you ? " 

" Oh, yes. He teaches everybody that 
knows." 

"But, Gerty, you had a good papa and 
mamma, who told you such things ; and then 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Stewart ; what beau- 
tiful letters they wrote you — though when I 
went to your drawer and read them, I made fun 
of them to tease you. I did not think anything 
of the solemn words in them. Well, they 
taught you ; how then could God teach you ? " 

12 
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For a minute Gertrude felt rather puzzled ; at 
last she said, " Jessie, I did not really mean that 
God spoke to me like He used to do to the Jews 
in old time. He ptit it into the hearts of papa 
and mamma, and others, to tell me about the 
way of salvation, and then He inclined my 
heart to hear them, and He gave me a right 
understanding, or else all they said would have 
been just so many words and nothing more/* 

" I don't quite see. I understand you to- 
night. I understand that about the ' red hand.* 
I know it is like a parable, quite tru« in its 
meaning." 

" You cannot understand, though, unless God 
made you. Very often I have told you little 
bits before, and you laughed at me and told 
me it was dull nonsense. Jessie, if the house 
were on fire, and I were to go to aunt's little 
dog and tell him to come out, it would be no 
use ; but if all of a sudden human sense came 
to him, he would see - the danger and run out 
directly. It is just so with us, till God changes 
our hearts ; we hear ministers and good people 
tell us of our sins, and of God's love and justice, 
but we give no heed to them ; they speak words 
which reach our outward ears, but do not make 
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US feel at all differently. And it is the same 
with the Bible; reading it before and after God's 
Holy Spirit has taught us is just like reading a 
book in French before and after we have learned 
the language." 

'* Grertrude," said Jessie, "tell me about your- 
self; when did you begin to be good ? " 

" K you mean when I first began to love 

Jesus Christ, it was when my little brother died. 

Till that time, I had always said my prayers like 

a parrot; and though I do not think I was what 

people call a very naughty child, I often did 

very wrong things, and Uked doing them too. 

Dear mamma used to talk to me so sweetly, and 

I liked to listen to her, just because it was 

mamma, I suppose ; but I never thought much 

of what she said ; and when I read the Bible, I 

only did it because I was used to it, and felt as 

if it were a part of the day's routine. Then 

Eddy died ! Oh, Jessie, he was such a darling ; 

and he had always seemed to love God. He 

WM so gentle and pretty ; every one used to be 

so fond of Eddy. Well, the evening he died, I 

was standiQg by his little crib, and mamma was 

sitting on the other side, and papa stood by her, 

holding her hand ; and Eddy looked at us, ai^d 

12-2 
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said lie was going away before morning to live 
with Jesus Christ and the holy angels in the 
beautiful home prepared for Q-od's people. Then 
he looked at me, and papa and maifima, and said 
we should come too, another day. I knew papa 
and mamma would go to heaven, for they 
loved to talk about it, and about the time when 
"they would be there ; but I trembled when I 
thought of myself, lest I should be shut out, and 
never, never see that glorious place. So I prayed 
to Q-od that He would make me one of His 
children ; and He heard my prayer, and taught 
me in His own way ; and after a little while, 
instead of wondering that I had come to love 
God, I could not think how it was I had helped 
loving Him from the time I could speak and 
knew His name." 

" Q-ertrude, do you remember what prayer you 
said when you first asked God to make you 
His child?" 

" Yes, I remember it quite well ; it was a 
prayer dear mamma had taught me many months 
before, when I only cared to say it to please her. 
It was a very short one— r* Oh, Lord, my heavenly 
Father, give me a name and a place among Thy 
loving children, for Thy dear Son's sake. Amen.* " 
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" Was that all ? Did you think God would 
hear you ? " 

" Yes ; for the Bihle says if we ask anything 
in the Saviour's name it will be given us," 

" But did you say only that ? " 

" After a few days I said, ' Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me/ And afterwards, I suppose, God 
taught me to pray to Him, for the words and 
the thoughts came without any trouble. And so 
it has gone on ; and whenever I have been very 
sad and miserable I have gone to God and told 
Him all about it." 

•*'But what is the use of telling God your 
troubles if He knows everythmg ? " 

" God does know everything, but He likes us 
to come to Him just as good, loving children go 
to their kind father on earth, and tell him what, 
perhaps, he knows well enough ; and yet he likes 
to hear the children's complaint, because it shows 
confidence. That is what mamma' told me three 
or four years ago ; but I should know it now 
without telling, for many times in the Bible we 
are told to trust everything to God, and to call 
upon Him continually." 

" And you think, Gertrude, if I ask God ta 
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make me good, He wiD hear my prayer? But 
then, how can I serve Him, or keep His com- 
mandments ? I can do nothing now ! " 

" Oh, yes, yon can be patient and gentle, and 
let everybody see by your cheerfulness and sab- 
mission what a good and happy thing it is to be 
a Christian. But, Jessie, God will hear you, 
although you do nothing. It is not for what we 
do that He loves us, but because His dear Son 
died for us;" 

" Gerty, it seems a very easy thing to believe, 
and yet it is harder than I fancied." 

" Yes ; one of the people in old time did not 
quite believe, and he prayed to Christ, saying, 
* Help Thou my unbelief.' Mr. Stewart says 
there will always, now and then, be doubts and 
fears because of our sins till we come to the 
happy land where sin can never enter ; and then 
we shall see our Master face to face, and know 
even as we are known." 

" Oh, Gerty, if we can but both get there ! 
"Why, all your best friends are there already." 

"Yes," said Gertrude, smiling through her 
rising tears. " I like to think of them all there, 
standing before the throne of God, and singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. And they 
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axe waiting for me. How gljad papa and mamma 
and Eddy will be when they see me 1 What a 
many people we shall find in heaven that we 
have never met, but have heard and read about.. 
The dumb boy will be there, and the kind lady 
who taught him to pray to Jesus Christ, and 
that poor shoemaker's wife who died at Carding- 
ton, that the cler&ryman told us of. And all 
the ^narty. and thf sainta and prophets of anoiont 
days will be there, and we shall see and know 
them all." 

" Oh, Gerty, who on earth is fit for such com- 
pany ? " 

" No one on earth; but when we die the body 
of sin will go to dust in the grave, and the soul 
that has been washed in Christ's blood will be 
pure and spotless, fit for heaven. Jessie, it says 
in St. John's Epistle, ' It doth not appear what 
we shall be ; but we know that when He shall 
xippear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Him as He is.* And Paul writes about our 
being made 'meet for the inheritance of the saints 
inUght.'" 

" Gerty, but does not thinking so much about 
heaven make you hate earth and want to go 
there at once ? " 
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" No, not liate earth ; but when xnamma went 
away I wept and prayed that I might follow 
her. That was wrong, because God knows the 
right time for everything ; and when I told Mr. 
Stewart he said I must try to feel equally 
pleased, whether God made me live a long or a 
short time ; for, so long as I remained on earthy 
there would be work for me to do ; and the ser- 
vant ought never to tire of his Master's service.*'' 

"And yet, Gerty, I have heard you sing- 
' Jerusalem, my happy home,* and I am sure yoxt 
looked as if you felt it when you came to two 
lines — ^I don't quite remember them — something- 
about labours being ended,** 

" You mean — 

" * When shall my labours have aa end, 
Tby joys when shall I seeP' 

We may look forward to the prospect of heaven ; 
we ought always to keep it in mind ; only we 
must not be impatient and want to get away 
before God sees fit to call us.'* 

There was a short silence, and then Jessie 
asked, suddenly, " Gerty, tell me quite true ; are 
you ever naughty ? ** 

" Oh, yes, you know I am, Jessie. There ia 
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nobody quite good, and I am not nearly what I 
ought to be. Sometimes I am dreadfully angry, 
I f^el in such a passion ; and sometimes Satan 
tempts me to be proud, and I begin to think 
how religious I am, and I used to think how 
much better I was than you and Madeline and 
Eosa.*' 

" You might easily do that, and not be so over 
proud either. But, do you know, I think 
Madeline has been a little pious ever since that: 
night when you were all so nearly drowned. 
And lately I fancy she has tried hard to be good^ 
Since I have been ill I have learned to watch 
people, and to think a great deal ; and I have* 
seen her bite her lips to keep back the sharp^ 
nastjr words she used to say, without caring 
how much they vexed one. And Rosa says she- 
is such a time saying her prayers at night, so 
different from what she was a little while ago. 
Perhaps we shall all come to be God's own. 
children in time." 

" I hope so, indeed, Jessie. 1 have thought 
a long time that Madeline was quite changed r 
and though she is not so sweet and pleasant like ^ 
Constance, she is much kinder; she is very^ 
seldom angry with me now. But, Jessie, I hear- 
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their voices ; they are come back. What a short 
time it seems since they went out ! " 

They were interrupted by Constance, who 
came into the room in her walking dress to see 
how Jessie and Gertrude had prospered in tilieir 
absence. 

" There is to be another excursion to the shore 
the day after to-morrow," whispered Constance 
to her cousin, "and I intend to stay with Jessie, 
that you may go and enjoy yourself." 

One grey, dull day, much later in the autumn, 
Jjydia come into the school-room, where Gertrude 
was busy with Miss Shepherd, with " Mrs. Beres- 
ford's compliments to Miss Shepherd, and would 
she please to spare Miss Eardley, for there was a 
gentleman in the drawing-room waiting to see 
her ? " 

"A gentleman waiting to see me!" echoed 
■Oertrude ; " who can it be ? I have not had a 
single visitor since I came to live with my 
aunt." 

Very quickly' of course, the mystery was 
solved. Gertrude opened the door rather timidly, 
•expecting to see either Colonel Dampier or the 
Tector, or at least the curate of the parish, sitting 
with her aunt. 
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Quite noiselessly she made her entrance. Her 
aunt was not in the apartment, and a middle- 
aged gentleman, with his hack turned towards 
her, was gazing through one of the windows 
which looked out across the park on Ihe hreezj 
heath heyond. 

There was something strangely familiar in his 
figure, and in his way of standing with his hands 
behind him, that thrilled Gertrude's heart. 

She advanced another step, hesitated a moment, 
and then exclaimed, " Mr. Stewart I " 

" Q-erty, my child ! " said the good clergyman, 
turning hastily and clasping her in his arms. 
*' My little Gertrude, that I have lost so long, I 
am come to look at you once more, and see if my 
old pet has forgotten me." 

*' Forgotten you! — oh, Mr* Stewart, how I 
have longed and pined to see you and dear Mrs* 
Stewart and Frank and aU the others ! " 

" Frank is with me ; only Mrs. Beresford has 
taken him to see the greenhouses. I wanted to 
see you first, alone. But, Gerty, you must not 
expect to see the Frank you left at Grays- 
ihwaite; two years have made more difference 
with him than with you. He is nearly seven- 
teen now ; nay, I helieve it was his hirthday we 
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kippt the other day, but really I cannot qnite 
recollect. It is a sad thing to have ten children, 
Gerty." 

" You do not look very sad, Mr. Stewart ! '* 

" No ; thank God, my children canse me no 
real unhappiness ! We are not rich, and we 
have a great many months to feed"; but we 
never stand in need of anything necessary. We 
have many comforte, and some superfluities, aiid 
we always have sufficient for ourselves, and 
wherewithal to minister to the wants of our 
poorer neighbours. But, Gertrude, you are still 
a little one, and you are turned fourteen, I 
think ? " 
^ " I was fourteen last August, sir ! " 

*' True, true. Mrs. Stewart and the girls, I 
remember, were writing to you. And one morn- 
ing, at breakfast-time, some one said, * This is 
bonny little Gerty's birthday ! ' You see, my 
dear, you are not forgotten ! " 

" I know that," said Gerty, feeling her heart 
very full, and her voice xmsteady, and then she 
began to ask for home news. . There was no end 
of her questions now ; but what was her delight 
when Mr. Stewart concluded by saying, " But it 
rests with yourself, Gerty, to come and see the 
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changes, and the old places, with your own eyes. 
Mrs. Beresford has kindly given me permissicm 
to carry you back with us for a few weeks. I 
tried to bargain for a six months' visit, but your 
aunt cannot spare you for so long. H/)wever, 
she will yield you till after Christmas, an^ we 
must make the best of our time ! " 

" Shall I really go to Graysthwaite ? oh, Mr. 
Stewart, shall I really see the dear old place once 
more, and hear you preach, and talk to my dear 
Mamma Stewart as I used to do ? Oh, it seems 
too much ! I never thought to be able to go 
back till I was quite a woman, years and years 
to come." 

At that moment Mrs. Beresford returned with 
Frank Stewart. He had always seemed a very 
large boy to little Gertrude; he had used to 
nurse her, and carry her over the becks — ^as 
brooks are called in the north — ^up to the very 
day of her leaving Graysthwaite ; but now he 
looked such a tall, grand young maii, that she 
felt quite abashed, and he, on his side, accus- 
tomed formerly to regard Gertrude as one of his 
own sisters, and to play and chat with her 
exactly as he chose, felt somewhat constrained 
witb the little lady who dwelt in such a man- 
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sion, and called it her home; and^ above all> 
claimed relationsliip with so fashionable a per- 
sonage as Mrs. Beresford. 

They were invited to dinner, but did not 
, accept the invitation. 

Constance, however, came in, to Grertrude's 
delight, for she had often said to her cousin, " If 
you could but see Mr. Stewart ! if you could but 
hear Frank talk ! " and she had written, in her 
letters to Grraysthwaite, " Oh ! if you could but 
see my cousin Constance, now that she has left 
the hot, dull town, and does not study so hard ; 
she has left off looking pale and ill. She is so 
beautiful ! " 

Mr. Stewart and Frank took their leave, and 
it was arranged that (Gertrude should be quite 
ready to accompany them early in the ensuing 
week. 

"Oh, Grerty, little Gerty, how we shall all 
miss you I '* said Constance, as they walked away 
hand in hand to Jessie's room. 



\ 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

4 

The morning came for Gertrude's journey. Her 
trunks were packed and standing in the hall, 
and she had only to take leave of everybody. 
Miss Shepherd bade her an affectionate adieu ; 
her aunt told her she could not possibly spare 
ber longer than Christmas ; and Eosa said she 
must be sure and write very long letters from 
Graysthwaite. They rather dreaded the effect 
of a parting interview for Jessie ; ever isince she 
had heard of Gertrude's proposed absence she 
seemed sad and restless, and had said once or 
twice that she wished Mr. Stewart had never 
come to Westwood. However, when the moment 
arrived, she acquitted herself more bravely than 
they expected. 

Gertrude saw that she had something to say 
to her, so she stooped down and listened. 

" I am glad now that you are going," said 
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Jessie, in an under-tone. " I have been praying 
to God to keep me from being so selfish, and He 
has heard me, and made me quite glad, that you 
are going to be so happy. I shall think of you 
all the while you are away, and it will be some- 
thing to look, for ward to your coming back again. 
<xood-bye, dear, dear Gerty ; God bless you, and 
bring you back again quite safe ! " 

And .Jessie, having received and given a 
parting kiss, turned her face away, and resolujiely 
refused to give another glance, lest her forti- 
tude should fail, and her cousin's pleasure be 
marred. 

Constance went downstairs with her to Mr. 
Beresford's room. He was sitting alone, his 
spectacles in his hand, his never-failing news- 
paper at his feet, and his whole man looking 
uncomfortable and disconsolate. 

" Well, you are going, then," he said, trying 
to look cheerful. " So our heart's-ease is going 
to bloom in the cold, ungenial north. Take 
oare, little flower, lest you get nipped and frost- 
bitten before you come back." 

"No danger of that, dear uncle," replied 
Gertrude ; " you know the heart's-ease is a very 
contented flower. It can live in a palace garden 
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or in the poor man's humble plot ; it thrives any- 
where, and always looks comfortable." 

" Yes ! bat I don't know what to say to trans- 
planting pansies in November. I tbld Colonel 
Dampier last summer when he was showing me 
his grand prize pansies, that he had his heart's- 
ease out of doors and I had mine in the house, 
and everywhere else. I little thought then how 
soon it would get up and go away, over the hills 
and no one knows where ! " 

" But, dear uncle, I have promised my aunt to 
come back again in January, and it will be so 
nice to see my dear old friends once more." 

" No doubt, and in the meantime I shall have 
no one to read to me at my breakfast. My 
magazines will never get cut ; I shall tear open 
the leaves with my thumbs, like I used to do ; 
I shall lose every pocket-handkerchief I have; 
I shall never write my letters by return of post — 
in fact, I shall fall back into all my old bad 
habits." 

"No, indeed, you will not, uncle. You 

promised me never to tear Blackwood or Fraser 

any more. Besides, Constance will cut the 

leaves for you, and make your early breakfast 

just as I have done, and she will read the !Rme8 

13 
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a great deal better. Ton wiU get on so well 
without me that I am afraid you will not care 
for my coming back." 

" You are fishing for a compliment, you little 
pussy ; you know we shall every one want you 
back again. I shouldn't wonder if the old clerk 
were to hang the pulpit with black next Sunday. 
Well, good-bye ! brighten them all up at G^rays- 
thwaite as much as you brighten us up. 
There's something to put in your purse ; be sure 
to come back just the same quiet little- Hearts- 



ease as ever." 



There remained now but one farewell, and 
that was with Constance herself. Very loving 
was their parting, and just at the last, Madeline 
escaped from the schoolroom and came down for 
another kiss and squeeze of the hand. Then 
the coachman said — " Please, miss, it is time we 
were on our way ; " and so she sprang up into 
the carriage, and waved her hand to Constance 
and Madeline, who were still standing in the 
portico, and to her aunt, who was looking down 
from Jessie's room window. 

They reached the town and the station just as 
Mr. Stewart was beginning to be uneasy lest 
they should miss their train. He and Frank 
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were quite ready, tickets taken, and places 
already appropriated : and even as Grertrude was 
shaking hani with the young gentleman, and 
standing on tip-toe to kiss the elder one, the 
engine came puffing and beUowing into the Kttle 
station, making, according to eastern, a most 
horrible and discordant din. 

As soon as it was hooked on, Mr. Stewart 
Jiurried (Gertrude into the carriage, while Frank 
patisfactorily disposed of her Inggage ; and they 
had no sooner comfortably established them- 
selves than the train began to move, and with 
many a slap, clap, and bang, steamed out on to 
the open line. Their road lay for some miles 
within sight of the sea ; the Scar, the Clint, and 
the Battery Cliff, were all dimly visible through 
a light-blue haze, though they were some miles 
away. 

What memories were stirred in Gertrude's 

haart as those well-known scenes receded from 

her view ! she felt as if she were bidding adieu 

to another friend when the last line of breakers 

was hidden from her gaze by a cutting. When 

they emerged once more into an unconfined 

prospect there were fields and lanes fer beneath, 

and high swelling downs stretching away in the 

13—2 
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distance, but no sea; there was only a river 
flowing rapidly on its troubled course, that she 
knew must find its way ere long to the ocean. 

The new scenes, the novel country, beautiful 
even under murky November skies, soon, how- 
ever, engrossed her attention; yet every now 
and then a sigh for Westwood would involun- 
tarily break forth, and she was obliged to 
paint in its brightest colours the end of her 
journey, before her heart felt quite light, and 
quite reconciled to leave those with whom she 
had lived in habits of daily intercourse for the 
two last years. 

Mr. Stewart and Frank understood and 
respected this half-apparent pensiveness; they 
liked little Grertrude none the less for her tender 
clinging to her home ties. If Mr. Beresford 
could have seen her he would have been highly 
delighted with his Heart's-ease. Presently, 
however, Mr. Stewart pointed out a village 
remarkable for its ancient church, and then 
they began to talk, and descant upon the 
scenery, as they passed swiftly along. 

When they came to Bristol they rested for 
two or three hours, in order to show Q^ertrude 
something of the venerable city. They went 
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over the beautiful church of St. Mary Bedcliffe, 
just glanced at, the cathedral, which is by no 
meajis imposing, and visited the Mayor's chapel 
in College Green, dedicated to St. Mark. They 
admired what has been called the "Venetian 
aspect " as they came down by Saint Augustine's 
Church to the banks of the Float, which is a 
river dammed up for the convenience of shipping, 
and consequently ax^knowledging a^^quaintance 
with the tide only at distant intervals, and not 
having the slightest appreciation of sanitary 
measures. 

The sun was shining tlien, and the greenish- 
brown water of the Float looked bright enough 
in the golden light. The masts and rigging 
showed clearly against a blue, unclouded sky, 
and the tall, antique houses hanging over the 
Quay gave the whole scene a very foreign air. 
But the crowning charm of the ciiy landscape 
was the magnificent tower of St. Stephen's 
Church. Bristol is a city of churches, most of 
them grand, old, roomy places, with peals of 
bells and ancient monuments, and legends of 
their own, touching far distant epochs of English 
history, that long since have faded from sight 
down the rolling stream of time ! 
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Yes, Bristol is a grand place for the arcliseolo. 
gist, the antiquarian, the poet, and the lover of 
romance. I will not say much for its regularity, 
or for the width of its streets — ^there is one no 
wider at the entrance than a lannhouse kitchen 
chimney, and a veiy busy, populous street too. 
I will say nothing about the enterprising spirit 
of its inhabitants ; because people will r^nem- 
berthe long-suspended Suspension Bridge, and 
the two huge piles of masomy staring at each 
other from opposite banks of the beautiful 
winding Avon ; and they will, perhaps, call to 
mind how the Bristolians built a huge steam- 
ship, known as the Great Britain, and then were 
in a very sad strait, the very opposite of that 
which troubled the famous Vicar of Wakefield. 
He could not get his picture into his house; 
they could not get their grand vessel out of tike 
float. There she lay, in one of the docks or 
basins, for months and months, while satirists 
and sages propounded all sorts of ways and 
means for her emancipation. At length, how- 
ever, the entrance to the port was widened, and 
at a high spring-tide the Great Britain was 
triumphantly floated into the river. 

Gertrude was delighted with Bristol; she 
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liked the narrow streets and the overhanging 
houses, and the shipping in the heart of the 
city. She liked it better than London, she said, 
because it had an. old-world look; and she 
thought it best that people should go to Liver- 
pool for commerce, and to Bristol for poetic 
associations. In returning to the station they 
drove by the old church reared by the Knights 
Templars^ but they had not time to visit it^ 
and they could only catch a glimpse of its 
leaning, mouldering tower, for it is nearly shut 
in by houses. 

It was not till tiie afternoon of the following 
day that Grertrude beheld once more the country 
where she had spent her childish days. Faintly 
at first, like a cloud on the far horizon, rose the 
outlines of the hills. Nearer and nearer they 
came to the mountainJand ; now Mr. Stewart 
and Frank began to name the different fells, and 
at length Gertrude herself could recognise some 
familiar features in the landscape. 

They left the train ; for Graysthwaite lay far 
away from railroads, and they had to pursue a 
wild, uneven road, quite across the hills, before 
they came into the beaten highway that led 
straight to the village. 
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It was almost dark wlieii tliey saw the grey 
tower of Graysthwaite rising above the leafless 
trees, and beheld the huge pikes that always 
seemed, Gertrude used to think, to keep guard 
on the houses below. At length the end of the 
long jouyney was reached. There was the white 
rectory, under the very shadow of the old 
church ; there was the sweeping river, and a 
little way off the gleaming waters, of the lake ! 

The carriage stopped ; a host of young people 
instantly swarmed about it, like so many bees ; 
and between them Gertrude would surely have 
been dragged from the vehicle, regardless of 
ceremony, had not Frank interposed and gravely 
handed her down with the respect he would have 
paid to the bishop's lady herself. 

In another minute she was in the well-knowu 
parlour, sobbing out her joy in Mrs. Stewart's 
own motherly arms. 

'' Just the same little Gerty," said the minis- 
ter's gentle wife, when she looked again on the 
diminutive figure that was clinging to her so 
lovingly. " Papa wrote word how little you 
were changed, and what a wee feiry you still 
continued to be. Just hie* Gertrude as you 

* lAle, the North Yorkshire and Border word for hHU, 
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used to be in old times, and lile I suppose you 
will be to the end of the chapter. Now then, 
dear child, sit down here by the fire, while we 
take off your bonnet, and all these travelling 
wraps. Who provided all this warm dread- 
nought array ? Cousin Constance ? Then she 
is a very sensible young lady, and I should like 
to make her acquaintance." 

Gertrude gave herself up to the affectionate 
seal of Emma and Lizzy, who untied her bonnet, 
loosened her fiirs, and carried away her heavy 
doak. She looked round the room ; everything 
seemed just as she had left it, a lonely, broken- 
hearted child, two years ago. There were the 
bookshelves, the globes, the flower-stand, looking 
as if they had never been moved; but Ger- 
trude's quick eye soon discovered various new 
volumes mingling with the bindings of old 
familiar friends ; and she saw at a glance that 
the dear old pianoforte, with its eight legs and 
its brass ornaments, had deserted its post, and 
been replaced by another and more modem 
instrument. 

'' Yes, the old piano is gone," said Emma, 
catching Gertrude's glance. '' That is to say, it 
is gone to the school-room, where we practise 
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scales and exercises upon it, and where the little 
ones strum when they feel musical. Papa's 
parishioners were going to give him a piece of 
plate — a silver cake-basket, I fancy — which, you 
know, would have been of no use to us, as we are 
not at all fine people. So, when Farmer Met- 
calf, who is churchwarden this year, sounded 
papa, he said at once that a silver cake->basket 
would be out of place in our old-&shioned 
drawing-room, with its homely furniture ; but 
that his daughters were sadly complaining of 
i^ an«,„aL pia^ofo*. which L../ihe 
extra additional keys, and was altogether a 
deplorable a&.ir ; and that handsome ' Collard 
and Collard ' is the result." 

"I suppose, Gertrude, your playing is very 
different now from what it used to be when you 
and Emma practised your duets together ! " said 
Mrs. Stewart, 

" It ought to be," said Gertrude, ingeniously ; 
" but though I dare say you will think me very 
much improved, I am sorry to tell you that they 
are by no means satisfied with my music at 
home. Constance and Madeline play so very 
brilliantly ; and even Jessie, who is nearly three 
years younger than myself, managed some pieces 
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better than I did. Poor Jessie ! she will never 
touch a piano again ; her many hours of hard 
practice are all thrown away." 

"Poor child!" repKed Mrs. Stewart. "Ah, 
Gerty, when I read your letter, I felt so 
thankM that Grod had preserved my little 
ones from such direful accidents. Poor little 
girl ! one can scarcely imagine the ext&ai of her 
trial ; and her dear mother ! — I felt quite as 
much, for Mrs. Beresford as for her child." 

" We have remembered that poor little Jessie 
in our prayers, morning and evening, ever 
since mamma told us how. shockingly she was 
hurt," said Louisa, the youngest girl of the 
family; "we always ask Grod, if. He pleases, 
to make her well; and if He does not please, 
to make her pati^a:t, and take her at last to 
heaven." 

"Do you?" said Grertrude, stooping down 
and kissing the rosy little face peeping out fiom 
its fotest of natural curls. It was so sweet to 
her to hear any one speak of these things as 
daily practices ; and it was so sweet when the 
bell was rung for prayers, and the servants came 
in with their Bibles, that her heart was almost 
too fall. The London and Westwood sojourn 
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seemed like a dream. It might have been only 
last night that she sat there on the little stool 
by Mrs. Stewart's side, and tried to join in the 
hymn, which, as usual, was sung by the assem- 
bled family. 

Once more she heard Mrs. Stewart's clear 
voice reading the hymn, and Emma led the 
united voices at the pianoforte. Once more 
she listened to the simple prayer, and she could 
not but remember those expressive lines of the 
Scottish poet : — 



(( 



Then kneeling down to heayen's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the hnsband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear. 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 



t» 



It was long since Grertrude had knelt at the 
family altar, albeit the intervening time had 
passed so rapidly ; and she sighed to think that 
in her uncle's house there was no morning or 
evening acknowledgment of the blessings of a 
gracious Father in heaven, no entreaties for 
strength, no pleadings for pardon. 
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The evening passed away, and once again 
Gertrude lay down to rest under a roof where 
God was honoured, and served in fear and love. 
She could hear the church clock strike the 
hours, for the tower was only a few yards distant 
from her chamher window, and she knew the 
solemn sounds floated over the green churchyard 
beneath, where "the grey forefathers of the 
hamlet slept," and where, in the joyful hope of a 
resurrection to eternal life, her own beloved 
parents were calmly resting. 

She remembered the dark day, dark to her, 
though the sunshine was gilding the mountain 
peaks and sparkling on the blue waves of the 
lake and the river, when she had stood clinging 
to Mrs. Stewart's side and listening to the voice 
of her friend and pastor, when he said, " Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God of His 
great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of 
our dear sister here departed, we therefore 
commit her body to the ground ; earth to earth, 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes." She had not gone 
with the rest to the grave, she had stood at 
the low palisade of the rectory garden, half 
hidden from view by the straggling braiiches 
of a large rose-bush, feeling that she could 
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but pray one prayer, and that one was for a 
speedy dismission from this world of sorrow 
and death. 

She remembered how, when the benediction 
was pronounced, and Mrs. Stewart had led her 
away into her own httle room, she entreated to 
be left alone, and there in her solitude how she 
had gazed dreamily from her open window on 
the glorious pomp of wood, rock, and water, girt 
with the everlasting hills, while the soft blue 
sky hung like crystal over the lovely landscape ; 
and how she had turned away, sickening at the 
placid, smiling face of nature, longing for dark- 
ness, for sleep, for forgetfulness, for anything 
rather than that unclouded sunshine, that melody 
of joyous birds, that wealth of flowers climbing 
to her very window, and waving in her tearfiil 
sight their light graceful stems in the faint, 
warm breeze of the summer afternoon. 

While Gertrude was recalling the past, slum- 
ber overtook her, and she was soon wandering in 
the charmed bowers of Dreamland. 

She dreamed that she was with her father and 
mother once more, and they were journeying to 
a far country, along a pleasant verdant path. 
By-and-by they left her, she knew not how or 
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when ; but she was alone, and the road had been 
steep and painftil. On, onwards she went, faint 
and weary ; now stnmbUng, now faUing over the 
flinty rocks, but never dreaming of turning 
back! 

Ever and anon she had new companions, and 
some went with her a long way, and helped her 
on her arduous journey. At last the road be- 
came very narrow ; high mountains bounded the 
narrow pass, and the sky could be seen only 
dimly and at intervals. It was very dark ; the 
wind howled fiercely, and her heart faUed her for 
fear. Then the path widened, and she stood on 
a sloping green bank, at the bottom of which 
flowed a rapid noiseless river; it was dark no 
longer, there was the solemn hght which precedes 
the summer dawn ; and in that strange still 
twilight, she went down the banks to the border 
of the stream. There was no bridge, no boat- 
man, but she knew she must cross, and she 
dipped her feet with wonderful confidence into 
the cold flood, and before she was aware, an 
unseen angel had borne her to the other side. 
The dawn had broken gloriously ; light, such as 
she had never seen, shone around her. Up, up, 
up ! she went, higher and higher, till she came 
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to a beautiful city full of palaces and towers- 
beyond all that art could conceive. There she 
saw many bright forms, and of one of them she 
asked — "What is this place?" and she was 
answered, " It is Mount Zion, the City of the 
Great King ! " She knew that she was at home 
then ; and soon she saw her father and mother 
and Eddy stepping forth from ranks of shining 
beings clad, it seemed to her, in pure sunlight. 
They saw her and advanced towards her ; she 
started ; shouted for joy, and awoke to find it 
was but a dream ! 

A dream, then ; a sweet fading vision of the 
night ; but ere long a reality — even now a fore- 
shadowing of that which was to come. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

If the young people at Graysthwaite Eectory 
had had some occasional doubts about little 
Gertrude returning to them the veritable play- 
mate and companion of old time, they were 
speedily dispelled. Before the next Saturday 
evening she had visited every house and every 
cottage in the place. She had trodden every 
familiar path that ivas still accessible at that 
season of the year, and she had enjoyed the 
diversion, half-dance, half-romp, wherewith the 
young Stewarts were wont to exhilarate them- 
selves in the twilight of the winter after- 
noons. 

Frank at first held somewhat aloof, evidently 
afraid of shocking Grertrude, by the sight of coat- 
tails and "stick-ups" whisking about in the 
performance of all kinds of gymnastic feats ; and 

Emma, who was nearly Jjwo years Grertrude's 

14 
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senior, quite ^ tall, grown-up looking young lady 
in fact, stood at first somewhat in awe of her 
little firiend, who had been initiated, so she sup- 
posed, in all the etiquette of the aristocratic 
world. 

But when she found Crertrude volunteering 
lessons in fashionable dancing to Lizzy and the 
Httle ones, and beheld her capering about in a 
style that would have excited . the indignation 
of any Terpsichorean devotee; executing steps 
in the most exaggerated style, throwing herself 
into attitudes of ludicrous affectation, and some- 
times sinking down upon the floor in convulsions 
of laughter at her own caricature of Monsieur de 
de la Foret's latest lessons, she forgot her 
womanish scruples, and became bonnie, merry 
Emma Stewart again. 

That Grertrude was extremely improved was, 
however, self-evident. Although she spoke and 
felt rather contemptuously of her own musical 
powers, she surpassed Emma and Lizzy in touch 
and expression, if not in execution ; and the 
Misses Stewart were not above profiting by the 
hints and explanations of " lile Grerty." Then 
she spoke French so fluently, could translate 
Grerman and Italian passages that had hitherto 
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been a stumbling-block in their nicest tale 
books ; and, to crown all, when they went one 
day to a distant village and visited the church, 
she turned a long Latin epitaph into very 
classical English. 

" You must have worked very hard, Gerty," 
said Emma, when they were gathered round the 
fire that evening. " I do not think you have 
unc(ynimon abilities, and yet you have contrived 
to learn an immense quantity." 

"Why, you see,'' said Grertrude, soberly, 
" when I first went to my aunt's, and for long 
ajpberwards, I supposed myself in training for 
a governess. Miss Shepherd told me the day 
after my arrival that I must work hard, and 
qualify myself to teach others, and that as I had 
no fortune it was my duty to prepare myself as 
quickly as possible to gain my own living. 
I found myself very backward, compared with 
my cousins, so I determined to begin at once 
and learn everything as thoroughly as possible, 
and I found no want of opportunities, for Miss 
Shepherd kept us up to our duties, and exa- 
mined and cross-examined us with a zeal that 
never seemed to weary." 

" And is it still your aunt's determination that 

14—2 
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you should devote yourself to the work of tui- 
tion ? " asked Mrs. Stewart. 

" No, I believe not. Since poor Jessie's ill- 
ness, she has spoken frequently of my remaining 
always at home ; and uncle has said, I shall be 
introduced as soon as I am old enough, just as 
if I were his own daughter. Oh, they are all 
very good to me ! " 

"And does that prospect please you better 
than the other? " said Mr. Stewart, laying down 
the magazine, which he had been perusing since 
tea. 

" In some ways. I shall like staying with 
my uncle and Jessie far better than going out 
into the great world to fight my own battles. 
Constance and Madeline will be sure to get 
married, as soon as they go out." 

" Why are their matrimonial prospects so 
decided ? '' asked Mr. Stewart, laughing. 

" I don't know. Miss Shepherd says so. I 
suppose it is because Constance is so handsome, 
and Madeline, now, has a way of talking that 
pleases people — ^brilliant, I suppose you would 
call it. She says clever things in a clever way. 
She is to come out with Constance, next year." 

Mr. Stewart looked very grave ; he laid down 
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liis favourite magazine^ and sat gazing into the 
fire, as people frequently do when they are 
seriously thoughtful. He was afraid his little 
Gerty was growing worldly ; he did not like all 
this talk about " coining out " and " being intro- 
duced." To him, good, simple man, in his quiet 
secluded country, it seemed to savour of the 
ways of Vanity Pair. Still he remembered that 
such things were inseparable from the society 
into which Grertrude in the course of events had 
been thrown. It was quite right that young 
ladies in the position of the Misses Beresford 
should make their entree to society in the 
style befitting their rank, and, if Gertrude was 
to share their advantages, it was necessary 
perhaps that she should conform to certain 
usages and conventionalities of fashionable so- 
ciety. Still his heart yearned over the child 
whom he had fostered among his own; he 
dreaded lest the sweet influences of her early 
training might be lost amid the glare and bustle 
of a purely secular education. He was glad to 
hear Emma say, " Oh, that ' being introduced,' 
how I should dislike it ; I am glad I am a poor 
country clergyman's daughter. Do you think 
dancing and visiting will be very pleasant ? " 
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Gertrude's face became very thoughtful, and 
she replied, " Ah, that is my great trouble just 
now. I feel as if I should dislike it extremely ; 
but then — who knows ? — when I came to it, I 
might change, and think of nothing but dress 
and vanities, like I have heard and read some 
people do. From what Constance says, I think 
the life she is expecting to lead must be a very 
alluring, and so a very dangerous one." 

"Tou are right, Gertrude," interposed Mr. 
Stewart. "I know little of such a life; but 
what I do know impresses me with a strong 
conviction that absorption in the amusements 
and occupations of the world is quite opposed 
to the Christian's life and conversation. I do 
not see how one can mingle long with the 
thoughtless and dissipated, and keep himself 
unspotted from the world; continual contact 
with pursuits purely temporal cannot but impair 
the sensitiveness with which those are gifted 
who have been trained in the fear and love of 
God." 

*' Ah ! " sighed Gertrude ; " you cannot think 
how hard it is, when there is nothing around 
you to remind you of the best things, to keep 
from forgetting all that makes one's true happi- 
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ness. Since I have been happier, and more like 
one of the family, it has been- much harder. 
Sometimes in the evening, I find I have been so 
fall of history, and science, and languages, that 
every one of my thoughts has belonged to earth. 
You cannot fancy how much use the church spire 
has been to me/' 

" In what way ? " 

" In the way of reminding me of what I was 
in danger of forgetting. The spire points to 
heaven, and •it belongs to the church, where the 
old walls echo with prayer and praise, and I 
never look at it, pointing above all the trees, 
straight up to the blue sky, without remem- 
bering parts of the service, or verses out of the 
Bible. And then I feel how, like David said, 
my soul has been cleaving to the dost, caring 
most about things that reaUy are of no value at 
all, compared with those which I am so inclined 
to forget, and my heart wants to get back again 
to its old feelings and longings. I know it is 
very wrong of me to feel so worldly— I, that 
have been taught all my life long to seek the 
kingdom of heaven before all things else ; but 
somehow^ the carelessness steals upon me before 
I am aware. What can I do ? " 
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" There is but one remedy, my dear, and that 
you know as well as I can tell you. Prayer ! 
, earnest, frequent prayer to be kept pure and 
liumble, is the only specific. And if you find 
your mind becoming gradually deadened towards 
heavenly things, I should advise you to use 
some kind of discipline to help you. You know 
we are to work and watch as well as pray ; and 
while you depend upon God for strength and 
wisdom to keep the way of truth, you are not 
to sit down and go on in your usual manner, 
thinking no more of the prayer you have offered 
than a careless child thinks of yesterday's 
task." 

" What sort of discipline do you mean, Mr. 
Stewart?" 

" Nay, my child, you need not look so startled. 
I am not going to bid you repeat Paternosters 
or Ave Marias, neither am I going to enjoin 
anything that savours of penance. The discip 
line I meant is at once food and medicine, 
comfort and warning ; it is regular prayerfiil 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Let no day pass 
without its season of quiet Bible reading. It is 
a good plan to read the Psalms and Lessons for 
the day; mind, I do not tell you to do this 
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because the Church or the Rubric orders it, 
but simply because I think it is a wise arrange- 
ment for young people, especially those who 
haye no one at hand to advise them in spiritual 
matters. Then strive always to have your last 
thoughts at night, and your first thoughts in 
the morning, fixed where you would have them 
to be when the Master calls you. You remem- 
ber Bishop Ken's well-known lines : — 

•* ' Lord, I my vows to Thee renew ; 
Scatter my sins as mommg^ dew; 
Guard my first springs of thought and will. 
And with Thyself my spirit fill.» " 

" Oh, yes," said Gertrude. " I remember well 
how fond dear papa was of that hymn. When 
I was a little child, and the nurse was dressing 
me, I used in the summer mornings to stand 
by the open window, and I often heard papa 
singing his favourite verse while he paced up 
and down the gravel walk by the side of the 
house : — 

«« < Wa%e and lift up Thyself, my heart. 
And with the angels bear thy part. 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
High praise to their Eternal King.' *' 

" That verse, my dear Gertrude, was well 
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suited to your papa. He was such a happy, 
rejoicing Christian ! His temperament was 
naturally calm and cheerful, and the grace of 
God in his heart made him one of the brightest 
and happiest of men. He used to say a 
Christian had no right to be low-spirited, for 
he was the heir of all things, and the possessor 
of all that was requisite to make a man truly 
happy. He was ardent, energetic, and untiring 
in any pursuit which he adopted. Praise seemed 
to flow naturally from his glad heart. You were 
too young to know your papa very well, Ger- 
trude ; but you must recollect his cheerful sun- 
shiny spirit, that found a silver lining to every . 
cloud ?'^ 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Stewart ; I shall never forget 
how bright his face used to look. Even when 
he was saddest, after Eddy died, there always 
seemed something of a smile to be lingering on 
his face — ^you know the kind of smile I mean ; 
not a merry look, but a calm, inwardly satisfied 
expression ; and, Mr. Stewart, it was there when 
he was dead. The last time I ever saw my papa, 
that sweet look, half light, half smile, was resting 
on his white, cold face. I cannot help thinking 
it was a faint reflection of the glory that burst 
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upon his sight when the spirit was passing away 
from earth. Mamma thought so too." 

"It may be so, Gerty. The d3ang doubtless 
catch some glimpses of their blessed inheritance. 
As the mortal eyes grow dim, and the heart of 
clay fails, as the ear dulls to terrestrial sounds, 
and the lips refuse to utter the last trembling 
words, I doubt not that the spiritual vision 
brightens, and the veil is removed that hides that 
unseen world from our too carnal gaze. Oh, we 
cannot tell what glories surround the departing 
saint, as he casts his last look on a fading world, 
and his first on the threshold of heaven ! May 
we experience this one day, my child. When 
our tasks are all complete, and when the Master 
has need of us in the courts above ; then you 
may, and I, little Gerty, close our weary eyelids 
in peace, to open them in a land where God's 
own glory sheds its everlasting lustre ! " 

They were alone, now, Gertrude and Mr. 
Stewart. Mrs. Stewart had gone with the little 
ones. Frank had retired to his studies, and 
Emma's presence was required in another apart- 
ment. Lizzy, with a delicacy not too common 
in young people, had felt intuitively that the 
conversation was taking a turn more suited to 
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the two who carried it on than to any auditor ; 
and so she gathered up her little work-basket 
and stole away to Prank's room. The good little 
sister liked to sit by her studious brother, stitch- 
ing away while he pored over dead languages 
and mathematics, never interrupting him or 
diverting his attention, stipulating only for a 
few minutes' chat before separating for the 
night. 

" And, Mr. Stewart," pursued Grertrude, " do 
you remember dear mamma's favourite hymn? 
I think that, too, w as characcteristic ; she was so 
placid, so gentle, so like a loving child." 

" No, my dear ; but I dare say Mrs. Stewart 
remembers; she and your mamma were Uke 
sisters. Tell me the verse, if you please." 

"It was a part of Keble's Evening Hymn, 
beginning, *'Tis gone, that bright and orbfed 
blaze; ' and dear mamma's favourite verse was — 

" ' When tbe soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast.' 

Dear, darling mamma, she is there now." 

" Yes, she has entered into the rest that re- 
mains for the people of God. Her warfare is 
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accomplislied, her victory won. She will never 
more be faint or weary, for * ' there is no night 
there/ in the land where she is gone to 
dwell." 

" Dear mamma ! " and Gertrude's eyes were 
full of tears, but not tears of unmingled sorrow. 
She was thinking of the time when she and that 
beloved mother would meet again. 

" And now/' continued Mr. Stewart, " to go 
back to the point from whence we digressed, I 
must tell you I have been very anxious about 
you. I was afraid lest the pomps and vanities 
of this world should prevail, so as to close your 
heart against heavenly affections, or at any rate 
to deaden the sense of spiritual enjoyment, I 
feared lest you might l)e led to seek and to find 
all your joy in the fading, trifling pleasures of 
the worldling ! " 

" Do you think I ought to give less time to 
accomplishments?" asked Gertrude, earnestly. 
" Ought I to tell my aunt that I cannot ac- 
cept the advantages she so generously affords 
me?" 

" I do not know how much time you spend in 
the acquisition of secular knowledge ; and so 
long as nothing sinful is demanded of you, you 
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must in nowise place yourself in opposition to 
Mrs. Beresford, who stands now in the place of 
a parent towards you. Besides, dear child, to 
the Christian there need be no mere secular 
employments ; everything may be done with a 
view to the Master s service. While you are 
cultivating your mind, acquiring useful know- 
ledge, and practising those accomplishments 
which are consistent with your sex and station, 
think that you are rendering yourself more 
worthy of the work to which it shall please Grod 
to call you. The finest and the most ingeniously 
fashioned instruments are of the first value to 
the artist ; and those who have devoted them- 
selves to extraordinary mental culture ought to 
be foremost in the work of the Lord. Leaminor 
tact, graceful accomplishments, suavity of manner, 
and even personal attractions may be ranked 
among the talents, of which the Master, at His 
coming, will demand His own, with usury. 
What a glory does the meanest gift, the lowest 
drudgery acquire, when cultivated or performed 
with a single eye to Grod's glory ! *' 

'' Yes. Mrs. Stewart was reading with us this 
morning ; we had been through the parable of 
the talents, and she explained that the talents 
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meant all our capabilities and opportunities of 
service. Louisa asked if little children had 
talents to trade with, and Mrs. Stewart told her 
that no one, from Queen Victoria down to the 
poorest child in her dominions, was left without 
one talent at least. She said a great deal about 
the duties of children and servants being quite 
as important in the sight of God as those of 
clergymen and ministers of state ; and when we 
had finished the reading she told Emma to re- 
peat some verses that a good man named Herbert 
wrote many years, ago ; I forget all but this : — 

" ' A serrant with this clause 
Makes drudgery dlTine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws. 
Makes that and the action fine.* " 

" It is Herbert's * Elixir,' a quaint but beauti- 
ful poem — ' the clause,' you know, means * For 
Thy sake' Well might the good man say — 

" * This is the famous stone 
That tumeth all to gold.* 

After all, he who finds the spring of Christian 
duty finds tbe true philosopher's stone — ^it is real 
alchemy, and makes the commonest and coarsest 
materials of daily life of sterling value. It adds 
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a lustre to those glimpses of a higher and purer 
existence which constitute our nohlest happiness^ 
and it transmutes the cross into the palm branch 
— ^the thorn into the rose." 

*' Perhaps," said Gertrude, " indeed, I think it 
very likely, I shall never have to enter the gay 
world. If my uncle and aunt see that I wish to 
stay quietly with them, and be their home child, 
perhaps they will not urge me. Constance and 
Madeline will most likely marry, and then I shall 
be very useful to poor Jessie and Bosa; and 
uncle likes me to do little things for him. It 
would please me so much to repay them in some 
little measure for all their kindness and gene- 
rosity. 

" Do not disquiet yourself, my dear, about the 
future. Gro straight onwards, always seeking 
grace to know ' the daily path.' There is no 
greater mistake than for the Christian to worry 
himself about probabilities or possibilities. Why 
should the child be anxious when he knows his 
Father has all things and all hearts in His dis- 
posal ? Perhaps in three years' time the question 
of your entrance into the world will not even be 
agitated. Let us leave it. And now, my dear, 
if you will hunt up a few of the scattered mem- 
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bers of my houseliold^ and tell them that I shall 
ring the bell for prayers in ten minutes, I shall 
be obliged to yon. You will find mamma in the 
nursery, I suspect, and Lizzy with Frank, in his 
den/' 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

All temporal pleasures come to an end^ and the 
pleasantest visits have their limit. It came in 
due time to Gertrude's last week, her last Sun- 
day, her last day ; and in the struggling sunshine 
of a gloomy January morning, she left Grays- 
thwaite, and turned her face from the dark hills, 
capped and streaked with a light fall of snow, 
towards the busier scenes of the south. 

Mr. Stewart accompanied her to Warrington, 
and there he left her in charge of an elderly lady 
who was going to Exeter. They stayed one 
night at Bristol, and Gertrude amused herself 
in the morning with walking round and round 
College Green, admiring its old-world look, and 
thinking how pleasant it must be in summer 
when the trees were in full leaf. Then she spied 
a beautiful Norman arch, the most perfect she 
had ever seen ; and passing through it, she found 
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her way into Lower CoH^e Green, which looks 
very like a cathedral close. By-and-hy, the doors 
of St, Mark's Church, or as it is commonly called, 
the Mayor's Chapel, were opened, and Q-ertrude 
could not resist the temptation of peeping in, 
and taking a look at the splendid gilding and 
tracery of which her friend had been speaking on 
the previous evening. She did not venture far, 
for a very important looking vei^r came trot- 
ting down the aisle, and fearing lest she might 
he suspected of nefarious deigns, she retreated, 
and looking up at the Cathedral dock tried to 
puzzle out the probable time, for the dial was 
not exactly similar to those one is in the habit 
of seeing every day. It was quite dark before 
she. reached the station from whence she had 
departed with Mr. Stewart and Frank. As the 
train stopped she looked out eagerly for a servant 
from Westwood, but nowhere could she see the 
well-known livery. She was beginning to fear 
that her last letter had never reached its destina- 
tion, and that no domestic, no carriage was 
awaijbing her. The guard had opened the door, 
and her fellow-passengers were already on terra 
fimuiy when a f9.miliar voice struck her ear, and 

the next moment, hurrying along the platform, 

15—2 
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came Mr. Beresford, followed by one of his 
servants. 

"Ah! there you are, little Pansy!" he ex- 
daimed, as he lifted her out of the carriage. 
" Dear me 1 I believe you are grown. I did not 
come to look for you^ you know, so you need not 
be conceited; but as it was a fine moonlight 
night, I thought I would just come to the station, 
and see if any of my friends had arrived, to whom 
I could offer the hospitality of Westwood." 

G-ertrude laughed. " And how is Constance, 
and poor Jessie, and Madeline, and aunt, and all 
of them?'' 

" I see," replied Mr. Beresford, " or rather I 
hear, that a small specimen of womankind can 
ask as many questions in a breath as one of 
larger growth. Constance and Madeline are 
quite well. Poor Jess is no better — never will 
be, I suppose, poor luckless child ! !Rosa has had 
a kind of bronchitis, or croup, or something ; and 
your aunt is nervous and low as usual." 

" And Miss Shepherd ? " 

'' Much tise same ; she is wearing herself to 
death with studying geology at nights ; i^e is 
thmner than ever, and her nose is sharper than 
it was when you went away. And what do you 
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think, Gertrude? We are talking of doing 
without her ; Constance will not hear of taking 
a lesson, and my poor Jess will never want a 
governess any more, I am afraid. There are two 
knocked off the list at once ; then comes Made- 
line, and asks to be allowed to complete her 
education by herself; she has grown very studi- 
ous of late, and wants to study on her own plan. 
She and Miss Shepherd are good friends enough 
now, still somehow they contrive to elbow each 
other rather inconveniently ; so your aunt thinks 
we may as well spare the expense, for you and 
Maddy can do lessons together; and between 
you, you can see to little Bosa. Besides, we are 
going back to town in about three months, and 
you can have as many masters as you like. Do 
you think you can get on witiiout a regxdar 
governess ? " 

"Very well, uncle; but I am sorry Miss 
Shepherd is going." 

" Sorry, are you ? dear me, I thought she led 
yoneversuchalife!" 

" Ah ! that is a long while ago. Tor many 
months she has been very kind to me, and I 
think she had begun to like me." 

" Like you ! I should think so, when she has 
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been asking Maddj and Consta&ce for the last 
six weeks whether the exact day was fixed for 
your return. As for Jessie, poor child, I believe 
slie has counted the hours ever since the New 
Year came in. She and Bosa somehow don't 
agree ^ery well, and Madeline and Constance 
have been faUing out like they used to in old 
time. We want our little Heart's-ease in the 
house again. Ah ! here we are at Gardington 
Hill/'- 

'' I hear the sea, unde I Do let me ^t down 
the glass ! " 

" Nonsense, child. You can hear the sea to- 
morrow morning. The night is very cold ; there's 
a keen wind blowing due north. Look how the 
stars sparkle ! That is a sign of firost." 

. Gertrude imgtnediately withdrew her hand, and 
contented herself with flattening her face against 
the window, in order to catch a ghmpse of 
various well-known localities by the roadside. 
There was ^\j^t a .powdering of snow on the hard 
ground ; just a light peariy feathering on the 
dark pines and firs thi^^t skirted the rocky hills. 
The sky was studded like the robe of an oriental 
bride -, and Jupiter glowed more like a miniature 
sun than a mere phkaet. 
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" Well," said Mr. Beiesford, " as you are a 
good little girl, and do not clamour for whaA is 
refused you, I will let you have tiie glass down 
when we turn the brow of the hill ; just for two 
minutes, not a second longer. No wonder you 
are glad to greet the roaring main again. Tou 
have no sea up in your outlandish coutitry in the 
far north ? " 

" But we have mountains — ^glorious, sublime 
mountains 1 We have the everlasting hills and 
vales that rival . Tempe." 

" Pray when did you visit Tempe ? " 

" Never, as you know, uncle ; but I have read 
a great many travels ; besides there are all the 
classical associaidons about the Pen^is and its 
beautiful vale." 

'' It is not called the Peneua now." 

" No, the Salympria ; it flows, does it not, be- 
tween Ossa and Olympus ? " 

" I think so ; but, SGeart's-ease, yon must not 
ask me such questions — ^I am an incompetent 
authority. Besides, let me give you a piece of 
advice : . always take ten or twenty, per cent. fix)m 
.the glories of foreign travel. The best rule to 
judge of travellers' journals, letters from abroad, 
&c., &c., is the rule of reduction." 
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*' I do not think so, imcle. I shall do no snch 
thing. Instead of regarding these descriptions 
of distant scenery as exaggerated, depicted in 
tints too glowing for Nature herself, I always 
regret that the artist, by reason of the weakness 
of human language, has been obliged to paint 
the landscape in pale water-colours. In &ct, 
some authors lack the talent of description so 
fully, that their feeble attempts to convey to the 
minds of their readers some appreciation of the 
beauties they wish to describe, remind me of 
those dismal things in Indian ink which I used 
to perpetrate before I thoroughly began colour- 
drawing." 

"Ah, I remember your daubs; they always 
reminded me of the first November day after the 
deluge ! I like to see a picture couleur de rose ! " 

** And ' so do I, especially in print ; and 
therefore, uncle, I shall be so undutiful as to 
reject your advice, and believe implicitly in the 
beauty I have never seen ! '* 

'^ Now we are at the lane that leads to your 
&vourite Bed rocks, we wiU put down the glass 
that you may hear the music of the deep. But, 
Gerty, you talk in a very grown-up feshion — 
how old are you now ? " 
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" I shall be fifteen this summer, tinole/' said 
Grertnide, drawing herself up a little. 

^' To be sure ! somehow I forget^ and always 
fancy you are still twelve. To think you are 
not a year younger than Madeline, and she is 
such a maypole, such a lath, all c<nmers and 
angles ! Well, what do you think of the roar ? 
It is about high-tide, I fancy. The waves are 
breaking on the Bed rocks." 

" It is glorious, unde ; but the mountam wind 
in the pine-woods was as grand ! " 

" Well, and how have you passed your time 
at Mr. Stewart's P I suppose you went to church 
every day, and talked about religion fix>m mom- 

No, indeed," said Gertrude, with a smile. 
We only went to church on Sundays and 
Thursday afternoons ; the week-day service is in 
the evening in the summer — and as to conversa* 
tion, we discussed • everything under the sun, I 
do believe. Then we took long walks when the 
weather permitted, and Emma and I practised 
together. I have learnt some new songs, unde.'^ 

" But are not Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and their 
family terribly strict, terribly religious ? " 

"NOf uncle: I do not think' they are at all 
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strict^ and I am sore there is notliiiig terrible in 
their religion. Next to what we were, when 
papa and mamma and Eddj were alive, they are 
the happiest people I ever met vdth ; really and 
truly happy, you *know ; not wild with out- 
rageous spirits one day^ and miserable the next, 
but quietly, calmly happy, and content with 
their lot." 

" And yet their lot is not a very entiable one, 
1 should think. They are poor, I know. Mr. 
Stewart said so himself, when he first wrote 
about you last August two years." 

"They are very poor compared with you. 
They live in a house twenty times smaller than 
Westwood Hall; they have between two and 
three hundred a year, or thereabouts ; and they 
l^ve nine children; four sons and five daughters." 

"Singular ingredients, wherewith to mingle a 
■crop of happiness, I must say ! A large family 
and a light purse ! What are they so happy 
about?" 

"Why, uncle, they do not want for anything. 
They have never been brought up to expend 
much money ; they are used to economy and 
simple habits, and inexpensive pleasuies satisfy 
them. Then they love each other dearly ; there 
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is no quarreUing and jarring erer heard under 
their roof, and, best of all — oh, uncle, it is that 
that makes them happy more than anything; 
they could not be happy at aU without it — ^they 
are God's own children; they love and serve Him, 
and He loves and helps them. They know He 
will never let any real harm come to them, and 
when they die, they will enter into possession of 
an inheritance more glorious than any kingdom 
of this world." 

Mr. Beresford sighed. ''Well, Gerty," he 
said, at length, " it is well for you that you were 
taught to be religious when you wfere a little 
one. There is something in religion, let people 
laugh at it as they will, that — ^that — ^really I do 
not know how to express it — ^that gives one 
something to stand on ; that gives one an inward 
strength and peace 1 " 

" Oh, yes, uncle dear ; it gives great strength, 
great peace. You remember our Saviour's words, 
uttered when He was about to leave this world : 
* Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
•Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.' " 

*' Say that again, Gerty." 
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Gertnide repeated the passage, and as she 
finished it the carriage reached the Lodge. They 
drove along the leafless ayenne, and Gertmde 
heard her nnde repeating to himself, as if he did 
not qnite comprehend it, '* My peace I give nnto 

you- 

In another minute they had reached the hall, 
and Grertrude was in the warm, lighted drawing- 
room, where her aunt and her two elder cousins 
were waiting her arrival. 

How different an arrival from that which had 
taken place rather more than two years hefore ! 
Then she had entered her unde's house uncared 
for, unnoticed, almost unwelcome ; then she had 
heen left to the patronage of servants and the 
firigid hospitality of the school-room. Now 
everything was so different. Met hy Mr. Beres- 
ford himself, carriage and servants called out for 
her accommodation, waited for, and watched for 
by hor cousins, she felt that this was, indeed 
coming home. 

Constance folded her in her arms on the very 
threshold ; and Madeline came forward with an 
emphatic embrace, before Gertrude could cross fco 
the sofa where her aunt had half-risen from her 
'^^ecumbent posture. 
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Mrs. Beresford herself spoke in a warmer tone 
than her daughters had heard for many a day ; 
she was really glad to have her niece with her 
once more, and she testified her pleasure in a 
more demonstrative slyle than was her wont. 
Gertrude's arrival fairly roused her. She left the 
sofa, and rang the hell for the urn, while she 
desired Constance to make the tea at once. 
Then Madeline proceeded to escort her cousin 
upstairs, for Gertrude, who had heen travelling 
for nearly nine hours, was anxious to make some 
kind of toilet. 

As they passed Jessie's room she would have 
gone in, hut Lydia, who just then made her 
appearance, in order to assist Miss Eardley, told 
her that the little girl, after listening with 
nervous anxiety the whole evening to every 
sound which might he accounted ihe noise 
of wheels, had at length fallen, asleep. Of 
course, Gertrude would not disturh her; she 
kn^w that gold was not more precious to 
the needy man than sleep to poor, weary, 
suffering little Jessie.. When she had ar- 
i:anged her dress — ^Madeline talking fast all 
the while — she proposed looking for Miss Shop* 
herd. 
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*' I would not," said Madeline ; '' she oaght to 
have come to seek you.'* 

'' Oh, Maddy ! what nonsense. • Come to seek 
me, indeed 1 The papU certeinly ought to wait 
upon the teach^, not the teacher upon the pupil ; 
besides, I dare, say Miss Shepherd did not hear 
the carriage." So saying, she opened the school- 
room door, where Miss Shepherd was busy 
writing, quite unaware of Gertrude's return. 

Gertrude thought Miss Shepherd looked sad, 
as weU' as thin, and she felt sorry to think she 
was obliged to go away, and seek a new home, 
aad find new ties and new &ces/ Begin at the 
beginning, all over again, as Madeline once 
said. 

She welcomed Gertrude with uisaffected plea- 
sure. It was a real satisfaction to her to i^e 
that sweety simple face once more, and hear the- 
gentle voice that seemed to have a peculiar power 
of sooiMng in its very tones. How greatly were 
things changed between little Gertrude and her 
governess 1 

- It was a happy party in the drawing-room that 
night. Gertrude had so many questions to 
answer, and so much to hear from her cousins, 
that the time slipped on insensibly. It was past 
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elBven o'clock wheii tke girls' took i&eir candles, 
and prepared to retire. 

In the corridor they met Lydia, looking 
sleepy^ but good-tempered, and she begged Miss 
Eardleyjust to step for one minute into Miss 
Jessie's room, as she had awaked, and could not 
rest till she had s6en her cousin. 

G-ertrude stepped lightly in, and stood once 
more by ttie couch, where the little girl had lain 
ever since her departure. She bent down fa> 
kiss the pale, fevered lips, and she felt the thin 
fingers twining tightly in her own, while the 
feeble voice said, "Oh, Q-erty, you are come 
back; now I shall be happy." 

" Yes, darling, I am come back again. Have 
you wanted me very much ? " 

"Oh, so much; nobody knows how much. 
I had nobody to read to me, or talk to me 
about those things that were all my comfort 
before you went away ; a^id sa I grew impatient 
and restless; and when Christmas came, and 
they were all together downstairs, and I 
was here alone, I felt angry with everybody, 
with God too, I am afriaid ; and I prayed tlukt 
I might eittier get well or die at once." 

"Poor, poor little Jessie!" said Gertrude, 
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soothingly, wliile she stroked back the bands 
of dark heavy hair under the little frilled 
net. 

The snowy head-dress was scarcely whiter 
than the pale, wasted face it shaded. 

"But, Jessie, love, we must not talk to-night," 
said Gertrude, seeing how wistfully the child 
was gazing at her. " Aunt told us to go to our 
rooms without any more chattering, and it is 
bad for you to be excited at this late hour. To- 
morrow we will begin all our old ways again ; 
but I am afraid, dear, I cannot promise to read 
to you before breakfast, for it is nearly midnight 
now, and I am regularly tired with my long 
journey. Yesterday I came all the way from 
Graysthwaite to Bristol. I expect to sleep too 
soundly for very early rising." 

" No, don't think of it," cried Jessie earnestly. 
" You must not suppose I have grown quite into 
my old self while you have been away ; I am not 
so selfish as I once was^ I hope you will sleep 
as late as you can to-morrow morning ; and it is 
very good-for-nothing of me to keep you here, 
when you are so wearied. Go to bed now, dear 
Gerty. I shall lie awake a. little longer on pur- 
pose to think how it feels to have you back 
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again. Give me one more nice kiss. Good-night, 
dear, dear Gerty ! " 

Gertrude went to her room, bidding her two 
elder cousins good-night on the way. Constance, 
as she kissed her, exclaimed : " How natural it 
seems to be stooping down again to you, you 
wee creature! I am so glad to see you like 
coming home ; I was afraid you might leave 
your affections behind, and so leave off being our 
household heart's-ease." 

" There are some affections left behind," said 
Gertrude, "but there are plenty remaining for 
home consumption. I never knew till now how 
sweet a thing it was to come home, even from 
dear friends and old scenes." 

Constance smiled approvingly, and so they 
passed to their separate rooms. 

Very soon Gertrude feU asleep ; slumber stole 
over her while she was repeating her mother's 
favourite verse, and listening dreamily to the 
subdued murmur of the ocean. Little Jessie lay 
wearily on her couch, watching the bright 
shining stars, and asking God to make her 
patient and happy, whether He thought fit to 
make her well or otherwise. 



16 
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CHAPTEfi XV. 

When the lilacs and laburnums were shedding 
their fragrance and beauty round many a plear 
sant country home, the Beresfords quitted 
Westwood, with its breezy downs and glorious 
sea-coast, for London. Miss Shepherd did 
not accompany them; she left her old charge 
early in March, to transfer her services to 
the only daughter of an Irish noblemaai. 
When the parting really came every one was 
more or less sorry. One must be disagree- 
able indeed to live nearly five years in the 
same house, and draw forth no regretful emo- 
tions in the time of departure ; and Miss Shep- 
herd, who had been hated during the first three 
years of her administration, had so far im- 
proved in equity and gentleness, that a passive 
sort of liking had in the end sprung up between 
her and her pupils. Constance, who triumphed 
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in her emanoipation from lessons and exercises, 
felt much more complacency towards her, now 
that she had escaped from the irksome thraldom 
of the schoolroom; and Madeline, notwith- 
standing the elbowings of which Mr. Beresford 
spoke, felt, as a love for ardent study sprung up 
in her character, a sinciere respect for the person 
who had, injudiciously, no doubt, but still with 
considerable paind and patience, laid the founda- 
tions, and set up the scafltolding of the Temple 
of Knowledge, which she had vowed to rear for 
her mental habitation. 

With every care, and with all gentleness, 
Jessie was removed to town. It was hoped that 
tinder the daily superintendence of a celebrated 
physician, famous for his successful treatment of 
injuries of the spine, something might be 
devised for her restoration. She did not bear 
the journey well ; she reached London in a state 
that alarmed the whole family, and it was many 
Weeks before she began to rally from the effects 
of the violeiit attack which seized her imme- 
diately after her arrival in her old home. 
Gertrude found little time for study now. Of 
course there w6re no regular school hours, and 

Jessie was never easy unless Gertrude was near 
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her» or within call. At last she came to regard 
Jessie's room as her own especial boudoir^ and 
thither she carried all her goods and chattels, 
and established herself, to the infinite joy of the 
invalid. 

Meanwhile, Madeline was studying, as Con- 
stance said, "voraciously." She was carrying 
out a system of her own, both in her individual 
researches and in the education of Bosa, which 
she had taken entirely upon herself; and she 
was so constantly shut up with a pile of 
volumes in the old schoolroom, that the rest ot 
the family saw but little of her. Since that 
eventful night on the Westwood shore, Made- 
line's character had undergone a complete 
transformation. Ever since she had been toil- 
ing hard to make herself an estimable person, 
she had struggled earnestly with her old 
habits of indolence, she had worked and la- 
boured at her daily tasks, till they gradually 
ceased to be unavoidable nuisances, till they 
became first a delightful occupation, and then a 
real passion. She began to reason, and deeply 
too ; she set up for herself a rigid line of discip- 
line, which she seldom failed in maintaining, 
and she certainly succeeded in taming the 
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violence of her unfortunate temper, and soften- 
ing tlie asperity of her disposition. By a 
determined effort she broke through the obsti- 
nately cherished habits of her childhood. She 
had now fingers which she was not ashamed to 
exhibit, and, notwithstanding her rapid growth, 
she contrived to maintain a carriage remarkable 
for its erectness. CFraceful it could not weU be ; 
she was too thin and too bony, too devoid of 
shape, and too angular in appearance, to pretend 
to anything like elegance. 

When told that in spite of aU her endeavours 
she would never be like Constance, she cahnly 
assented, remarking at the same time, that it 
was a duty to make the best of one's self, and 
therefore she cultivated uprightness, and allowed 
her finger ends to be presentable. Constance 
one day told Gertrude that she was sure the 
substitution of hands for paws must have made 
an inconceivable change in Maddy's whole 
existence — "for/' as she justly observed, "who 
could possibly write, sew, play, or even use a 
knife and fork with fingers systematically doubled 
up, in order to hide Iheir disgusting, half-gnawed 
terminations ? " 

Yes ! Madeline Beresford had determined to 
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make Duty her guide and znler; and having 
naturally considerable, force of character j^ she 
succeeded in a wonderful degree. That is she 
made InclinMion succumb toDuty, so far as she 
knew it! 

Having: no idea of other strength and wisdom, 
than her own, it is not surprising that she . was 
sometimes sadly puzzled by what appeared to be 
conflicting duties; and that she not un&equently 
nxade grave and decided mistakes. She wondered 
greatly at her want of an abiding peace ; she had 
expected in listening to the dictates of conscience 
to be proudly and supremely happy ; to spend 
her days in the enjoyment of a laboriously earned 
satisfaction, at once dignified and calm^ and she 
could not think how it was that she was not 
happier 1 

Sometimes, when she took a careful survey 
of things, she was inclined to believe that she 
was just as unhappy as in the old days, when 
she was always rebelling, always being punished, 
always provoking others, or meeting- with provo- 
cations herself. Of her own accord, she petitioned 
for another year of study and seclusion, observing 
that if she came out with Gertrude, it would 
^till'be one trouble, instead of two ; so that it 
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maMeied Utile to her mamma whetbei^ ^eracv 
companied her sister or her cousin.^ « • 

And now the time was come/ w long, ^ so- 
ardentlj anticipated hj Constance:' She) wasi 
about to be introduced into the woridofifiaBshion;^ 
that world she had always considered as the 
paradise of girls emancipatk from the bondage oi 
pupilage. Her long seclusicm at Westwood had 
in no wise diminished her extreme longing for 
the scenes of gaiety and enjoyment, into whidi 
she was now prepared to enter. 

Her rival, Florence Bellairs, was presented oh 
the same day, and it was Universally allowed 
that Miss Beresford completely outshone that 
young lady ; and many were the compHments 
paid to Mrs. Beresford on the occasion^ and 
many were the prophecies of future success and 
brilliant conquests to be achieved by the end of 
the season. 

Here I ca;nnot help remarking, that it is an 
equivocal compliment to congratulate a young 
lady on her success! for it generally iogiplies a world 
of vanity, scheming, headi-buming, and impaired 
health. 

Success in what P In dan<^ing, poUdbqig, whirl- 
ing about in the arms of divers gentlemen of 
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various degprees of moral reputation — in dis- 
playing the most recherche toilet — ^in being seen 
in every place of fashionable resort— in slumber- 
ing, or dozing in feverish dreams, while the 
glorious sun is shining, and the birds singing; 
and pursuing all kinds of dissipation, while the 
stars are overhead, and God in His infinite love 
and goodness stretches round the dwellings of 
the children of men a curtain of shade and 
darkness, that they may repose in peace through 
the stilly hours of the night, and gather fresh 
vigour and energy for the wholesome labours of 
the coming day. This is the success that the 
helle of the seasons is flattered in pursuing, and 
this is not all; there is much more, which is still 
more detrimental to the tender bloom and deli- 
cacy of that loveliest, most fragile flower, spotless 
female modesty ! 

And now, Mrs. Beresford and Constance were 
involved in one ceaseless round of excitement and 
gaiety. There were parties at home too, dinner 
parties and evening parties, drives in the park, 
literary soirees, and musical reunions. Even the 
Sabbath-day was not greatly respected; the calm 
of the Sunday evening was frequently disturbed 
by the gay laugh of thoughtless merriment, 
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and the sound of music of the lightest de-' 
scription. 

Thankfdl were Gertrude and Madeline to shut 
themselves up in the seclusion of their own apart- 
ments ; over and over again the two girls decided 
that they never could, or would spend their time 
in the pursuit of such feverish and ephemeral 
pleasure ; and poor Jessie would sigh as the dis- 
tant sound of the revelry penetrated even to her 
distant room, and beg them to go and close all 
the doors. 

A strange feeling came over Gertrude, when 
she listened to the gaiety below — 2l kind of 
feeling, half fear, half presentiment, that it could 
not last. There was something to her so hollow, 
so unreal, in the giddy mirth around her, that 
she could not divest herself of an apprehension 
that all the hilarity of her uncle's household 
might be only as the crackling of thorns. 

Mr. Beresford himself mingled very little in 
these gaieties. He did not like his present mode 
of life ; the calm of Westwood suited him far 
better. His wife told him that it was his duty 
to exert himself ; that "the girls*' would never be 
established, unless some effort were made. He 
listened to her with a strange, moumfiil smile, 
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lialf eontemptadns; half sorr<3iwfdli and told her 
'' she was making a hollow-hearted woman of 
the world of his h^autifiil Constance." 

She ovilj langhefi, and said she wished her 
daughters to he woiqen of the world; none others 
made their way in life successfully. 
' "But the other life, Bessie?" he said hesi- 
tatingly, as if he half Wondered at himseK for 
saying sa unprecedented a thing. 

His wife looked astonished ; almost stupefied 
with wonder. Could it he her hushand, who had 
heen her wedded lord for nearly twenty years, 
who spoke; to her of aiiother life than that in 
which they had hoth heen ahsorhed ever since 
their marriage? 

They had not heeH a happy couple* How 
should they, with no Solid hasis wheifeon to hmld 
a superstructure of domestic happiness? But 
they cared for each other in spite of their • 
many disagreements, more than the generality 
of those who enter upon ihe sacred institution 
of marriage, without one really holy, high, or 
pure-hearted emotion, do care. 

"Mr. Beresford, my dear!" said the wife, 
rather nervously, " are you ill ; is anything the 
matter?" 
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" "Noi I am not ill, Bessie ; only iiok ; sick at 
heart of all these follies ; Weaiy bf working and 
planning for this world's pomps and aggrandise* 
ments, Bessie. You and I have been man and 
wife for many a long year ; and though there 
have been storms of otir own maJcing, we ha7« 
had almost uninterrupted sunshine. We have 
never thanked Grodfoirit; and suppose Jessie'e 
misfortune should be but the- beginning of sor- 
row. Suppose the darkness shotild come ! What 
shall we do> Bessie P You and I have neither 
thought of death or grief, nor hav^ taught our 
children to think of such things/' 

" I must beg, Mr. Beresford," interrupted his 
wife, " that you will not talk in this disagree* 
able way. Really the mother of a family never 
knows her difficulties, till they come upon her. 
Here am I with my delicate health, my consti- 
tutional nervousness, exerting myself for dear 
Constance ; and just at the moment when it is 
requisite to strain every nerve, you begin to 
croak like a raven. Wait till the girls are 
settled, Mr. Beresford ; when we are old, wo 
shall find plenty of time for rehgion." 

" I feel like an old man now," he said, sigh- 
ing, and leaning his forehead wearily on his 
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arm. "And since you will not hear about 
the next world, Bessie, perhaps yon will listen 
to something about this. There is too much 
expense; we are living beyond our means. If 
I die there is next to nothing for you and the 
girls." 

Mrs. Beresford started, and very unpleasant 
misgivings crossed her mind. If Mr. Beresford 
should die, there would, indeed, be a mere pit- 
tance left for his family. Westwood was un- 
fortunately entailed on male heirs ; and of the 
three sons bom to them, none survived their 
earliest infancy. 

In order to remedy this deficiency, Mr. Beres- 
ford had endeavoured to economise ; and in the 
coimtry he succeeded in doing so ; but in town 
this was impossible, for Mrs. Beresford never 
dreamed of confining herself to the sum allowed 
by her husband for current expenses ; but never 
till this year had she so deeply involved herself; 
she felt that she had no idea how much was 
owing to various tradesmen, but she knew the 
amount total must be something terrific, and 
she dreaded the time when all this must come 
to the knowledge of her husband. 

"How. is that investment going on?'* she 
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asked, by way of clianging the current of her 
thoughts. 

The investment to which she alluded was one 
which had promised great advantages, and which 
she had teased and persuaded Mr. Beresford into 
effecting. 

" It is not going on at all/' he said, moodily ; 
" you have to thank me that more is not 
swallowed up ; you would have risked every 
penny of your jointure if I had allowed it; 
and now the whole affair has exploded like 
a rocket ; gone up with a flash, and come 
down worth nothing at all. The bubble is 
burst ; you will never see your ten and twenty 
per cents.; be thankful there are. no liabili- 
ties." 

" I do not understand you," said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, turning very pale, and looking, as she 
felt, extremely bewildered. " Do you mean 
to say that all that money is gone — ^lost ?" 

" Every farthing ! " he replied, emphatically^ 
" and, therefore, Bessie, I tell you, we must not 
go on at this rate. I did not mean to let you 
know this just now, but it slipped out ; in 
fact, you asked, and there was no reason why 
I should deceive you; you must have known 
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it ere long, and it is as well now as aniy time . 
better, because you will see how impossible 
it is to cany out the expensive schemes you 
and Con were planning a few days since/' 

There was a short silence ; Mr. Beresford sat 
gazing straight before him, and seeing nothing ; 
his wife was walking up and down the room to 
conceal her disturbance. At length she said, 
"Mr. Beresford, you do not understand these 
matters; it will never do to retrench visibly 
just now. We must go on as we began. I 
would sooner live on bread and water for Jbhe 
rest of my life than do anything which might 
injure my dear child's prospects." 

'' Bessie ! " said her husband, awaking, it 
seemed, from his dream, " I would rather make 
any personal sacrifice than cast the shadow of a 
cloud over that dear girl's path. But I am 
beginning to think that we have laid a very in- 
secure foundation for her future happiness. I 
think we have made one great omission in her 
education, in the education of all our children — 
we have never taught her to consider what 
€tertrude calls * the best things.' " 

"I wish, my dear, you would not imbibe 
Gertrude's peculiar views. They are all very 
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well for our poor little Jessie ; she, whose life 
is blighted,, may well find her coasolation in 
religion. This world has become to her such 
a scene of suffering and trial, that she is natu- 
rally inclined to look forward to the happiness 
of another. I am glad on her account that 
Gertrude is such a little Methodist ; but I am 
a&aid Madeline is slightly tinctured with her 
notions; and now, if you take up her ultra 
ideas, there will be a regular party in the house, 
with you at the head of it." 

*' Bessie ! I am sorry to annoy you ; especially 
now, when the news of our pecuniary loss must 
be distressing you ; but I must say this much. 
The time may be coming,, and that very fast, 
when the soundxxess of all our notions will be 
tested, — ^which of them, think you, will weather 
the storm ? I say, Gertrude's ! You remember 
how unappalled she met the. face of Death 
imder the Battery CUff, more than two years ago, 
I have nftyer forgcytten that ; I have neviar ceased 
to wonder what could be the niysterioas in- 
fluence that gave power to a young girl, a mere 
child as she was then, to meet ydthout trem- 
bling the King of Terrors ! Though I said but 
little on the subject, when Madeline gave me 
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all the details of the event, I hare mused on it» 
and recalled it again and again ; and more 
than once I hare questioned Maddy about that 
night, and made her give me once again the 
whole narration/' 

Mrs. Beresford could only look wonderingly, 
almost imploringly at her husband. He went 
on — " I could not discover the hidden strength 
that nerved the child's heart, in her extremity 
of peril ; but now, I think, I begin to have a 
glimmering of the truth. I see, though dimly, 
somewhat of the spring that puts in action such 

astonishing firmness, and "... His 

voice died away ; he could not, perhaps, clothe 
his feelings in words, for he was slow to trans- 
late the emotions of his heart into suitable Ian* 
guage. 

His wife looked like one dismayed. She un- 
derstood him not; the world-hardened heart 
could not comprehend, could not discern the 
glimmering of that light which was dawn- 
ing on the life-long darkness of her husbands 
soul. 

He waited to hear what she would say ; there 
was no response, so he turned away in disap- 
T)aintment, and left ^the room. As he passed 
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Jessie's apartment, lie looked in. Grertrude and 
she were talking lovingly together ; a hymn- 
book lay open on the table : they had evidently 
been enjo3dng poor Jessie's favourite, " There is 
a happy land." He looked at the calm faces ; 
for the child's countenance wore a sweet impress 
of peace and rest, and he passed on to his own 
room, whispering to himself, "Peace I leave with 
you ; My peace I give unto you." If he could 
but obtain that peace, he felt that the end of life 
was gained. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

One beautiAil summer morning, when even the 
London sky was blue and cloudless, Q-erixude sat 
as usual in Jessie's room, reading a new book 
which Mr. Beresford had brought her the day be- 
fore. Jessie was knitting; she was able now to use 
her arms so far as to admit of writing and sewing; 
and she had learned many Kttie feminine arte 
since she had come to pass the whole of her time 
in one place, and almost in one position. 

This morning she was working veiy dihgently ;• 
but she did not seem to be giving undivided 
attention to the book her cousin was reading for 
her edification. Grertrude, who was enjoying the 
perusal exceedingly, looked up from time to time 
for some indication of reciprocal pleasure on 
Jessie's countenance. 

She was disappointed, however, for Jessie's 
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pale fece bore no traee of pleased intelligence . 
she looked pensive and preoccupied. 

"Tou are in pain, dear," said Gertrude, at 
length ; " you cannot enjoy this delightful book. 
Shall I put it away and talk to you ? — we can 
read in the evening, you know." 

" I am not in pain," rephed Jessie ; " at least 
I am not in more pain thai, usual. I beg your 
pardon, Gerty, but I confess I have not been 
listening with very great interest. I have been 
thinking about something ; I could not help it. 
Since I have been iU I seem to have grown so 
old. I believe I feel like a woman. I understand 
things and notice things that never struck me 
before." 

" What is it you are thinking about ? " said 
Gertrude, closing the book, and taking up her 
work-basket. " What is it, dear ? Let us talk 
about it." 

" I have been thinking about several things^ 

and about Constance in particular. I lay awake 

till the sun was shining quite brightly on the 

chimney-tops of the houses on the other side of 

the square. You know Con alwajrs comes to my 

room when she is dressed ready to go out. I like 

to see her — she looks like a fairy princess in her 

17-2 
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shining robes, and with flowers or jewels spark* 
ling amongst her dark glossy cnrls ! Last nighty 
while you were taking your German lesson, she 
came in and sat down there, where you are 
sitting now. She looked so beautiful, her eyes 
glittered, and her cheeks were crimson like the 
rose : but she was very silent, and I fancied, 
for all her lovely colour, and her bright, shining 
eyes, she did not look quite well. There was 
something peculiar in her expression, half- 
restless, half-dreamy; I don't know how to 
describe it. At last I said, ' Con, you are not 
well to-night.' 

" Then she replied, with a start and a curious 
laugh, 'What, am I not in good looks to-night?' 

" ' Oh, yes ! ' I said ; ' it is not that ; I mean 
that you do not seem in very good health, or in 
very good spirits ; your hand nearly burnt me 
when you laid it on my forehead.' 

"' I have a cold,' she said, 'and that is the 
truth ; but don't say a word about it.' 

" Then 1 told her she had better not go out ; 
but she said she must go. Florence Bellairs was 
to be there, and she could not let her have it all 
her own way. 

" ' Her way in what ? ' I asked ; but she said 
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nothing ; she only looked at the timepiece and 
said she must go. Before she went away she 
bent down and kissed me, and I am sure I felt a 
tear on her long eyelashes. 

" ' Grood night/ she said ; ' after all, little 
Jessie, I am not sure whether you are not happier 
than I am ! ' 

" Then she went away, but with such a heavy, 
languid step, so unlike our bright, brilliant Con- 
stance. Have you seen her this morning, 
Gertie ? " 

"No, Jessie; she was asleep when I looked into 
her room, and I was careful not to disturb her. 
Poor Constance ! she is not so strong as Miss 
Bellairs, and this incessant round of parties and 
balls is too much for her strength. Oh, I wish 
she did not love such things so much ; she 
expected to be exceedingly happy, and I am 
afraid she is disappointed." 

"81 am I; indeed, I feel sure of it; but, 
Gerty, how should she be happy? You say there 
is no abiding happiness in mere worldly pleasures, 
and I feel there is not. If it were only that they 
pass away so quickly, they could never satisfy 
one entirely. And that is not all I have been 
thinking. Papa seems so low and poorly, and I 
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heard him tell mamma when she asked him about 
that ruby ornament for Constance, that he could 
not afford it, and that no more money must be 
spent on such unnecessary superfluities. . He 
looks so harassed, Grerty ! '* 

Gertrude had noticed h^ uncle's altered looks 
before. She, too, fancied something was pressing 
heavily upon his mind, and from a word or two 
dropped in casual conversation, she conceived 
the idea that it was something of a pecuniary 
nature. 

"I do not think uncle has been quite well 
since we came to town," said Gertrude abstract- 
edly. 

Jessie caught at the notion. "No more he 
has," she said eagerly. " Oh, Gerty, I do so 
wish we were back again at dear old Westwood. 
To think we are losing all these long, bright 
summer days! I, of course, could not enter 
much into the pleasures of the country, but I 
should wake up in the morning and hear the 
waving of the trees, and the sweet voices of the 
birds; aad the scent of flowers would come 
through the open window; and when I lay 
awake at night I should hear the deep sound of 
the sea, as the waves came thundering on the 
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c^ore. If we migliii but go.back, Constaaioe 
would be gay and well again." 

At this moment the door opened, and Con- 
jstance, in a loose moming wrapper, glided into 
tbe room. She looked deadly pale, her eyes 
wer^ heary, and ber step was slow and languid. 

" Oh, Gerty, I am so poorly," she said, as she 
came up to the side of Jessie's couch. " I .have 
had tibe most miserable pain in my chest all 
night, and I feel so low and weak/' 

" Tou shall lie on the sofa all day," said Grer- 
trude. " Tou are over-worked with all this 
dancing and gaddiiig about. I wiU nurse you ; 
it wiU be a change to have two patients instead 
of one." . 

" It will be a double trouble," said Constance. 

** By no mieans ; do you not remember what 
Mrs. Penley said, ' When one has a nursery to 
keep up a pair of twins or so makes no differ- 
ence'?" 

'^ At least I shall escape that tiresome woman 
to-night," said Constance. '' I mean to stay at 
borne this evening, because of the ball on Friday 
night. The last time I had the ill fortune to be 
thrown in Mrs. Penley's way she gave me a 
separate and detailed account of the sufferings of 
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every one of her eleven children under the ordeaJ 
of teething." 

Gertrude laughed. 

"Did she really? That must have been 
tedious. I wonder she did not confuse the 
experience of one tooth-cutter with another. Did 
she begin with Harriet and finish with the last 
twins ? " 

"She was insufierable," replied Constance, 
making no definite answer, for she felt conscious^ 
that she had been guilty of extensive exaggera- 
tion. There followed a long silence. Constance 
lay on the sofa, very restless, and seemingly very 
uncomfortable. She sighed firequently, and every 
now and then gave a little short cough that 
evidently annoyed her very much. 

At last she broke out — " Grerty, do you re- 
member telling me that my introduction inta 
society would not bring half the happiness I 
anticipated ? You must remember it ; you said 
so more than once." 

Before Gertrude could reply she went on, in a 
nervous, hurried way — " You were right ; I am 
no more happy than I used to be when I wai* 
toiling like a white slave under Miss Shepherd's 

^Idom. No more, do I say? I am not nearly 
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SO happy as I was then ; for I had something to 
look forward to. When I was dull and vexed I 
pictured the brightness of the life I now lead. I 
counted the months and the weeks that inter- 
vened between me and the happiness I saw afar 
off. Now I have no longer the pleasures of anti- 
cipation, the occupations from which I expected 
so much satisfaction have turned out mere Dead 
Sea apples. Grerty, I am weary of everything! ** 

" You are not well now/' said Gertrude, sooth- 
ingly ; " but, Constance, dear, I never thought 
this sort of life woold suit you. You are made 
for something better and nobler." 

"I am made for hajopiness,^^ cried Constance, 
irritably, " and I cannot find it. Never did a 
lover woo a bride so patiently, so perseveringly, 
so longingly, as I have wooed this coy, fickle thing 
caUed happiness. I begia now to beUeve I have 
the real meaning of those senseless German tales 
Madeline is so fond of poring over. The spectre- 
bride is happiness, and the luckless baron is a 
type of humanity at large. Gerty ! why do you 
sit there sewing so peacefully ? I could quarrel 
with you for being so happy, and looking so 
calm ! if I were you I should be miserable ! 
Tell . me how am I to secure happiness ? 
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Withaut it life is not worth having. If one h9B 
nothing worth living for it is better to die at 
once/' 

'' It might be if deatii w^re extinction/' said 
Gertrude, gravely. 

- '' Gerty, for meroy's sake do not ia3k in that 
serious style," interposed Constance, with abun- 
dant petulance. '' Tell me ihow am I to make 
my life happy ?" 

. *'Mr. Stewart would say, ^by fulfilling the 
ends of life.' " 

" And what are the ends of life ? No ! you 
need not answer me ; we have gone oyer that 
subject before, and I am sure such pursuits and 
feelings would in no way contribute to wy 
happiness." 

" And yet Qerty is happy !" interposed Jessie. 

Constance turned to her, . and saw the tears 
shining in her large dark eyes, and yet they were 
not tears of sadness, for the face of the child- 
woman, for such Jessie had become, was bright 
with an expression that Constance had never seen 
before. 

" And you ?" she asked abruptly. 
I am very happy," said Jessie, emphatically. 
Do you mean it ? — do you mean it in your 
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heart, child?" said Constance, in unreserved 

astonishment. 

" God knows I am happy, for He made me 
so ! '* said Jessie, ^o solemnly that her world- 
wearied sister conld doubt no more. She could 
only gaze on the pale, calm face of her little sister, 
and wonder greatly. 

" And yet you are worn with pain and sleeps 
lessness ; you have but this one room for your 
world; you have no certain prospect of ever 
enjoying life as you might have done ; yoU are 
dependent as a new-bom child upon the tender- 
ness and consideration of others. How can you 
be happy? How can you be barely content? 
What have you found in this painfol, monoto- 
nous existence to make you happy ? '* 

" I have found Jesus Christ," replied the child, 
joyously. " I have found Him in whom is all 
joy, and peace, and consolation. I shall never 
be unhappy any more — at least, not for long ; 
' weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning ! ' " 

" Suppose it is Grod's will that you should live 
a long life of suflfering and solitude, chained by 
pain and weakness to that couch till you are an 
old woman ! " 
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" Very well," said the child, " He will give 
me strength. He can make the weakest strong." 

" But for years ! As hope dies away, will not 
the heart fail and be weary ? " 

** Only now and then, for a little while. I 
must not think about strength for years, I must 
be content with the day's strength. Gerty says 
I must look for it every morning, just as the 
children of Israel looked for their manna." 

" Gerty," said Constance, turning again to 
her, " I do believe God sent you here on Jessie's 
account. If you had not been with us there 
would have been no one to tell poor Jessie about 
the things that make her happier in pain and 
imprisonment than health and liberty ever made 
her in other days ! " 

" If I had not been here," returned Gertrude, 
" God would have sent some one else. When 
He has work to do He never tarries for want of 
tools. But I am very glad that He chose me 
to speak about His ways and His love. It is a 
great honour to be allowed to tell any one about 
Jesus Christ." 

" Gerty, you always say that name so tenderly 
and reverently," said Constance. 

"And should I not?" asked Gertrude, her 
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whole countenance brightening as she spoke. 
*' Oh, Constance ! there is no other name given 
among men whereby we may be saved. There 
is no name so precious, so sweet." 

" Yes," interposed Jessie. " I know now the 
meaning of that beautiful hymn, *How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds ! ' In the dark 
nights, when all is still, and I cannot sleep, I 
like to look up to the sky and say that name 
softly and solemnly to myself. And while I am 
thinking about Him, and about the time when 
He will call for me to go to live with Him in 
heaven, the hours pass so quickly, and the dawn 
comes, and the red light glows on the window- 
pane, before I know that the night is half 



over." 



" Jessie," said Constance, solemnly, " tell me, 
if you knew that this very night God would 
send for you to His own bright world, should 
you be afraid ? " 

" I don't quite know. I think not ; but I 
cannot be quite sure. It is an awfiil thing to 
die. Yet I believe I should not be much afraid, 
for I should not be alone." 

" And yet," said Constance, " Pascal says, ' Je 
mourrai seulf ". 
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''Ah I'' returned Jessie, ''that means with 
regard to earthly Mends. Bat there is One who 
would be with me, and with Him I could not 
fear." 

" You mean Jesus Christ ? '' 

" Yes. He knows what dying is. He knows 
what it is to lie down in the quiet grave.'* 

" But, Jessie, you do not think you will really 
see Him when you are dying ? '* 

" I don't know. Perhaps when one is dying 
one may see things too glorious for earthly eyes. 
We cannot tell. No one ever came back to let 
us know about it. But Stephen, saw his Master 
before Ms spirit parted from his body." 

"Yes," replied Constance, much struck; "I 
did not think of that." 

" Any way," continued Jessie, " we shall feel 
His presence, and He will comfort us. /think 
we shall see Him, and perhaps some bright 
angels waiting to take us up to Grod's throne ; 
but we shall surely see Him the moment the 
spirit is absent from the body." 

Again there was a long silence, broken only 
by the short, dry cough of poor weary Con- 
stance. 

Presently she said, " I used to think reUgion 
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was a very melanclioly thing; but Gertrude 
showed me that it is far otherwise, and if I had 
doubted still, your words, Jessie, would have 
taught me the truth. Yes, I see, to be religious 
is to be happy/* 

"Then, Constance, dear Constance,'* said 
Gertrude, kneeling by the sofa where her cousin 
lay, " why will you not cast in your lot among 
us? You have tried the world, and you iare 
weary ; you have sought pleasure in the things 
that pass away ; here are joys that never fade> 
pleasures that never weary ; hopes that brighten 
as the day declines- Come with us, Constance ; 
give up the struggle ; cease the strife. You want 
to be happy, and you can never be happy till you 
have the peace of God in your soul.'* 

" Not yet," said Constance. " I cannot give 
up the world just yet. I must seek happiness 
in my own way a little longer. Gerty, dear, 
you do not know how one is led on, fasci- 
nated — enthralled by the kind of life I lead. 
I live on excitement ; I love it ; it is my daily 
food." 

" Oh, Constance, forgive me ; it is poison ! I 
have heard that there are some kinds of poison 
that act like alcohol, and give for a time a 
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feverish, unnatural excitement; but the end is 
death— death ! " 

"Gert}', do not say that word to me. It 
makes me foolish — ^nervous, I mean. I think 
of the bell tolling, of the dark grave, the lonely- 
churchyard, and the worm: I cannot bear it! 
Death is not to me what it is to you and 
Jessie ! " 

"But, Constance, it might be; it may be. 
Serve our Master, and partake of His joy, His 
glory. We must all pass the gloomy valleys ; 
but He went first ; He is the Forerunner. He 
has lighted the gloom, and smoothed the way :. 
the valley of the shadow of Death was one of the 
rough places He made plain. Death is but a 
short passage to eternal life. Only come to 
Jesus Christ, take Him for your Saviour and 
Master, and all will be well in this world and 
the next ! " 

Gertrude spoke very earnestly; her frame 
thrilled with the energy of her words and the 
intensity of her thoughts. Her heart yearned 
over her beautiful young cousin, who lay there 
eo world-weary, so world-worn, craving that joy 
and peace which this world can never, never give. 
Tt was a striking contrast; the beautiful, flat- 
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tered girl, rich in temporal gifts, looking so sad, 
so tired, so hopeless; and the young cousin, 
almost a child in look and stature, with no claim 
to personal loveliness, but with a sweet calm 
look on her gentle face ; a joy, a peace, a glad- 
ness such as never dwells on the countenance of 
those who set their affections exclusively on 
things below ! 

Constance made no reply to this almost im- 
passioned appeal. She lay still a long time, 
moody, thoughtful, and silent ; and all that day 
and the next she . was extremely unweU and 
dispirited. 

Her cold increased ; her languor became 
nearly insurmountable ; the pain in her side and 
chest was extremely wearying ; yet she persisted 
in asserting her determination to appear at Lady 
Sacott's ball. Madeline, not in the wisest way, 
strove to dissuade her. '' If it should be the last 
time I ever tread the floor of a ball-room, I will 
go," she repUed, angrily. « I have set my mind 
upon it ; something tells me I shall enjoy myself 
to-night exceedingly." ^ ' 



18 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Th^ Sh:adD:w xxf Breath. 

It was the evening of Lady Escott's ball. 
Gertrude was practising in the deserted drawing- 
room, when MadeKne entered. " Crerty, Gerty ! " 
she cried, " do come to Constance's room, and 
prevail upon her to give up this senseless ball ! 
She is really ill, she has been coughing all the 
morning, her handa are burning, and her breath 
is quiet and irregular. Depend upon it, if she 
dances to-night, it will be the Dance of Death." 

Gertrude rose in great alarm. " She surely 
will not go ! '* she replied ; " the doctor told her 
this morning that she must keep herself quiet 
and in a warm atmosphere. Even my aunt, 
though. she confessed her disappointment, told 
her she could not consent to her leaving the 
house this evening." 

" Yes, I know ; but she always gets the better 
of mamma ; she says she is so much better, and 
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mamTna has yielded > there is no time to be lost. 
If Constance gets her hair dressed, there will 
be no chance of inducing her to change her 
mind." 

" I will go this minute, but, Maddy, I fear I 
shall not succeed." 

" Well ! try, try ! " replied Madeline, hastily. 

When Gertrude entered her cousin's room, 
she found her already under the hands of her 
maid. "Constance," said Gertrude, filled with 
dismay at beholding all the paraphernalia of the 
toilet, spread in array, " Constance, dear ! surely 
you will not go out to-night ; remember what 
Dr. Judson said, you are not fit for any exertion ; 
he said you had better keep your room for the 
next week." 

"Now, Gerty," replied Constance, with one of 
those sweet smiles that always went straight to 
Gertrude's heart, "do not join the general con- 
spiracy against me. Here have I just had a note 
from Jessie, entreating me to stay at home this 
one evening; Madeline has been here, giving 
vent to such philippics against dissipation in 
general, and against this unfortunate ball in par- 
ticular, that I feel quite an abandoned character. 
Sven Bose coitches the infection, and adds her 

18—2 
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ten-years' old wisdom to the general stook» hy 
declaring that if I go^ I may increase my cold, 
which may turn to something serious, and so 
lead to my premature demise. I am glad papa 
is not at home ; he would have issued his veto^ 
and I should have heen irrefragably doomed to a 
tete-a-tete with my own bad temper." 

" I wish my uncle were at home ! " said Ger- 
trude, disconsolately. 

" I am much obliged to you for the wish ! I 
did not think you had been so ill-natured, Gerty. 
Is not that plait a little too high? I wish you 
would weaye those flowers in for me ; you always 
do them better than any one else.*' 

Gertrude complied in silence ; Constance 
caught sight of her face, and exclaimed, *" Gerty, 
you absolutely enrage me; you look as if 
every bud you twine were a stitch in my 
shroud. You might be decking a lamb for a 
sacrifice ! " 

" Perhaps I am," returned Gtertrude, scarcely 
knowing what she said. 

" Toolish child ! " cried her cousin. " Look at 
me now, you silly little thing ; do I look like a 
person in danger of departing this life P " 

Never had Gertrude seen so rich a bloom on 
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the cheeks of her beautiful consin ; never had she 
tseen her eyes so soft and lustrous. 

" Listen, Gerty," she said, when the maid left 
the room, on some errand to Mrs. Beresford. 
'" Listen ! and I will teU you a secret, a secret 
thai I have not breathed even to mamma or 
Madeline. Indeed, I somehow shrink from say- 
ing anything to mamma, she would not under- 
stand me, and Maddy is so sublime. Gerty! 
there is to be some one at Lady Escott^s ball 
whom I had rather see than all the rest of the 
world besides. I know he will be there; lam 
engaged to him for several dances ; I believe I 
shall return to-night an affianced bride. My 
happiness depends on my appearing this evening." 

" But, Constance dear ! " pleaded G-ertrude ; 
** if this gentleman wishes to ask you to be his 
wife, surely he wiU come and seek you, whether 
he meet you this evening or not. He certainly 
would not sacrifice the happiness of a life-time 
because you were absent from a ball where he 
expected to see you." 

" You don't know, Gertrude ; he is no ignoble 
prize, I promise you ; many a titled girl thinks 
herself honoured by his smiles ; but they are 
mine — all mine; still Florence Bellairs is my 
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rival in this matter, as she has been ever since 
we were babies. I am not going to leave my 
lover to her fascinations/' 

"Bat," returned Gertrude, greatly puzzled^ 
" if he loves you, all that Florence could do would 
be useless ; if he is to be won by her coquetries, 
he is not woriJiy your acceptance/' 

" My dear child, you talk like a very innocent 
little girl ; you know nothing of the ways of the 
world/' 

" I hope I never shall," said Q-ertrude. " But, 
oh ! Constance, if you would but give up this 
baU!" 

'* I teU you I never felt better in my life. 
How foolish you are, dear Gerfcy ! Now do not 
say another word ; my mind is made up, and go 
I will, let it cost me what it may. If you were 
to argue from now till midnight it would be of 



no uise." 



Gertrude felt that this was the truth ; Con- 
stance never spoke in that cold, decided tone 
without carrying out her determination. 

At length the toilet was complete ; every ring- 
let and flower was in its place; the floating 
snowy dress fell in graceM folds, and the costly 
cashmere was ready to throw over the white un- 
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eovered neck and arms^ gleaming with pearls and 
links of shining gold. 

While Constance sat waiting for the carriage, 
Gertrude noticed that her hriUiant colour came 
and went, and that her eyes were hy turns heavy 
and brilliant; she was evidently very much 
fatigued, and the short period of inaction seemed 
to produce an insurmountahle sense of lassitude 
and languor. At last the carriage was an- 
nounced, Grertrude wrapped the shawl carefully 
around her cousin, and followed her downstairs. 

When they reached the haU, Constaiice wavered 
as though ahout to fall ; she caught at Gertrude 
for support. 

"Oh, Constance, stay, stay, I heseech you," 
whispered Gertrude, imploringly. 

" Nay, not now ; I cannot : it is so tiresome 
to dress for nothing. I was only a little giddy ; 
it is sitting in that close room, and taking 
medicine. I am quite myself again." 

At that moment Mrs. Beresford made her 
appearance, and hidding Gertrude good-night, 
the mother and daughter were borne away to the 
scene of gaiety. 

Gertrude slowly reascended the stairs. She 
went hack into Constance's room, and occupied 
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herself in leducing it to order ; then she jemeor 
hered that Jessie would be expecting her ; so flhe 
hnrried one or two little duties she-had to perform, 
and soon found herself established in her cousin's 
apartment. 

" Is Constance gone ?" was Jessie's first ques- 
tion. 

" Yes ! she went nearly half-an-hour affo ; it is 
growing ,«te h*.:lLi we tave o.ly tim. 
for oni moal readmg to-night." 

" It is late ! I wondered why you did not 
come.'* 

" I was assisting Constance ; then I went back 
to her room, and put her dressing-box in order, 
and stowed away all the books and magazines 
that have been littering about for the last two or 
three days; I was not aware how time was 
passing. Shall I ring for Lydia ? " 

"Yes, please; Lydia is always sorry now 
when we do not call her to the evening read- 
ing. 

Lydia quickly answered the summons, and 
Gertarude opened the Bible, and read the chapter 
which came in course. It was the first chapter 
of the first Epistle of Peter. The closing verses 
especially struck the hearts of the little congre- 
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gafcum : — " Tor all flesh is as grass, and all the 
gloiy of man as a flow^' of grass. The grass 
i¥ithereth, atid the flower thereof falleth away^ 
But the word of the Lord endureth for 

And in the prayer that followed — ^it was one 
of Bickersteth's — ^there was a fervent petition to 
be delivered from the love of this world, and a 
clinging to its fading vanities. 

The little service was soon over. Jessie was 
wearied, for she had had a trying day, and Lydia 
began the nsual preparations for the arrangements 
of the night. 

Gertrude went down to the drawing-room.; 
late as it was, she felt disinclined to go to bed. 
She looked out on the now silent square. The 
moon had risen, and was shedding her soft lustre 
over the shrubs in the square-garden. At one 
house, at a right angle with Mr. Beresford's, 
there was a grand entertainment, for the windows 
were brilliaoitly lighted, and carriage after carnage 
was rolling to and from the entrance. All besides 
was still and solitary. 

Gertrude thought of Constance, and the tears 
gathered into her eyes. What she had that 
evening disclosed in confidence seemed greatly 
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at vaTiance with the unhappiness of which she 
so mottrnfully complained. Oh ! Gertrude knew 
Kttle of the heart-burnings, the heait-sickenings, 
and the heart-Mlings of those who venture their 
sweetest hopes, their brightest gems of promise, 
on the heaving biUows of a selfish, godless 
worid. 

Feeling restless and tired, yet not sleepy, she 
went down to seek Madeline. She found her in 
the old schookoom, surrounded by books, and 
poring by the dim Kght of a single candle over 
the pages' of a crabbed German treatise. 

" ConstaQce is gone, then ? '' said Madeline, 
tutning round as the door opened. 

" Yes, she would go. It was vain to think of 
dissuading her ; she was in one of her uncom- 
promising moods." 

" Absurd ! ridiculous ! Really this pleasure- 
woirship is a kind of insanity 1 I hate the very 
name of ' the season.' Papa has promised that 
neither you or I shall be compelled to undergo 
the pains and penalties of an introduction into 
society; we are to be allowed to creep in how 
we can, and when and where we like ; so when 
mamma has done with Constance, she will 
Have no more chaperonage till Bosa is old 
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toough. And who knows what may happai 
by the time little Eosa is sixteen or seYen- 
teen?*' 

" What, indeed ! I am so glad I am not to 
be nrged to go into company, for really, Maddy, 
now I see what kind of work it is, I do not 
think I could with a clear conscience consent to 
place myself in so equivocal a position. It 
seems to me that one cannot mingle continuously 
in such scenes of frivolity, and keep one*s heart 
unspotted from the world, and that the Christian 
must do." 

" It seems to me,*' said Madeline, " that one 
cannot give one's-self to the pursuit of fe^hion- 
able gaieties without sacrificing both one's good- 
ness and one's sense. When the head is fiUed 
with empty vanities, there can be no room for 
rational thoughts and feelings. It is not 
rational ; it is beneath the dignity of human 
beings to spend hour after hour in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a heated ball-room hearing and 
retailing the pe% witticisms and soiiUess 
inanities of a mixed circle, moving about to the 
sound of music, laughing, coquetting, to say 
nothing of the morning's languor, and the time 
wasted in dressing and planning novel adorn- 
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ments! Let you and I keep clear of sncli 
folKes." 

" I hope we shall, but there is not much merit 
in our doing so, for we are not tempted by any 
such bait." 

" No, we are above it," said Madeline, 
proudly. 

" Not exactly that, I think," said Q-ertrude, 
gently. *' We are so constituted that we cannot 
find pleasure in those pursuits which are con- 
genial to the belles of the season. God has 
ordered it so. He taught me to shun worldly 
pleasures and to pray against a tendency to 
vanity." 

"That is the last thing I should dream of 
praying against ; I do not care if I never wear 
an evening dress again." 

" Ah, but there are more vanities than love of 
dress and admiration." 

" Love of study, perhaps, you will say ? " 

*' I suppose that also may be a vanity, for you 
remember, Maddy, what Solomon says in Eccle- 
siastes, * And I gave my heart to know wisdom, 
and to know madness and folly ; I perceived that 
this also is vexation of spirit.^ " 

Ere Madeline could reply, some kind of con- 
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fusion arose in another part of the house. She 
did not hear it at first, for she was piling up 
books for the night. 

Gertrude opened the door. 

"Surely they are not come home," she cried; 
" it is but just past twelve ; Constance said they 
should not return till five o'clock, yet surely it 
is-^ — ^I am certain it is my aunt's voice." 

" Constance is brought home ill. I knew it 
would be so," said Madehne, looking frightened. 
" Dear Grerty, there is something the matter ; go 
and see what has happened." 

The two girls left the schoolroom, and reached 
the entrance-hall in time to see the servants 
carrying the insensible form of Constance up. 
stairs. 

They followed the mournful procession, as the 
still, white figure was borne along the passages 
to Mrs. Beresford's own room. 

There she lay, that beautiful, stately Con- 
stance ; her cold hands falling lifelessly on the 
snowy drapery of her robe, and the jewels and 
flowers gleaming mournfully in the raven hair, 
that contrasted so painfully with the marble-like 
face and bosom. There she lay, stricken down 
in her youth and loveliness, her bright eyes 
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closed, her small hands. ligid, and the soft cama- 
tion faded from lip and cheek. 

Every restorative was applied ; hut it was 
long hefore the deathly faintness yielded to 
remedies. 

At last she moved and opened her eyes. They 
fell first upon Dr. Judson, who had been hastily 
summoned. "Am I dying?" she asked, im- 
ploringly, gasping for breath and looking pite- 
ously at the grave face of the physician, who 
was counting the faint pulsations of her 
wrist. 

" No, Miss Beresford, you are very far from 
dying ; but let me tell you, you have run a very- 
great risk in disobeying the strict injunctions I 
laid upon you this morning ; and we must have 
no talking now, if you please. Though not in 
any danger, you are really very ill, and must 
submit to be treated as an invalid." 

Dr. Judson was perhaps hardly sincere when 
he assured Constance she was in no danger, for 
he deemed her case sufficiently critical to call for 
his personal attention for many hours. 

In the afternoon of the next day, he told Mrs. 
Beresford that her daughter's cold had taken an 
inflammatory turn, and that nothing short of 
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the ixtmost skill. and attention could s^ye her 
life. 

For a fortnight her state was most hazardous. 
By Dr. Judson's expressed desire, other 3Qiedical 
gentlemen were summoned, and they all concurred 
in representing the case as a most serious one. 
Miss Beresford^s constitution, never very vigor- 
ous,, had been impaired by late hours and heated 
atmosphere; her natural excitability had also 
done much towards the reduction of her physical 
strength ; and the severe cold, which had been 
neglected, had generated very alarming symp- 
toms. 

At length the dangerous inflammation was 
reduced ; the attack seemed about to pass away, 
and Constance herself began to hope that her 
restoration to health was not very distant. 

She rose from her bed a mere wreck, a shadow 
of .the bright, beautiful girl who had been 
admired, flattered, and caressed for her stately 
loveliness. 

Still, with good nursing, and perfect obedience 



to the doctor's mandates„she doubted not that a' 
few weeks would find her once more joyous and 
vigorous. 
But the days passed on, and she gained, little 
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strength ; she did not, indeed, suffer mncli pain ; 
but the languor and weariness, which in no way- 
decreased, proved that the springs of health were 
far from regaining their wonted elasticity. 

" Why do I not get better ? '* she exclaimed 
peevishly, one evening, when Gertrude brought 
her medicine at the appointed hour. " Grerty, 
do you not think it is very strange Dr. Judson 
does me no manner of good ? " 

" Ton have had such a serious illness," said 
Gertrude, soothingly ; " you cannot expect to be 
strong again all at once." 

" All at once ! Who said anything about *all 
at once ? ' Six weeks ago I was as near to con- 
valescence as I am now. It is this horrid cough 
that keeps me so weak, and my breath is so 
short ! However, I am not at all satisfied with 
Dr. Judson ; I mean to ask papa to call in Sir 
rietcher Currie ; he is very skilful, I know^ in 
the treatment of chest complaints." 

Mr. Beresford was perfectly willing to seek 
fiirther advice. He held his old friend Judson 
in great repute ; but he &ncied he might not 
understand some peculiarity in Constance's case. 
Her altered looks and weak movements made 
him very uneasy; he caught directly at the 
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notion of calling in the celebrated physician she 
had named, saying rather unguardedly that he 
had wished for many days to summon Sir 
Fletcher Currie, but abstained for fear of alarm- 
ing her. 

Sir Fletcher came, and after a careful exami- 
nation of his patient he held a serious consulta- 
tion with Dr. Judson. 

At the close of their interview they again 
sought Mr. Beresford. 

" Well, gentlemen ! " he cried, cheerfully, as 
the physicians entered the dining-room ; " well, 
have you discovered the elixir my daughter re- 
quires r 

" We regret to say," said Sir Fletcher, " that 
we cannot point out any remedy of undoubted 
eflBcacy in the case of our interesting patient." 

"Dq you mean," gasped Mr. Beresford; "do 

you wish me to understand that " He could 

not finish the sentence ; there was no need of it ; 
the grave face of the renowned physician, and 
the mournful glance of his old medical friend, 
told him all his trembling, faltering tongue re- 
fused to ask. 

Dying ! — his beautiful, accomplished daughter, 
who had been called the " Queen of the Season " 

19 
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only two Kttle months ago! — could she be dying, 
fading, drooping, like the roses, which he had 
often thought were the emblem of beauty like 
hers? ' 

Yes ! Constance Beresford's short life was 
rapidly waning ; like the summer flowers she 
was passing away. The hand of disease had 
grasped that form, and bowed that stately head 
-she was dying, dying, and no human skiU 
could save her. 

Soon the fatal tidings spread through the 
house ; Madeline shuddered when she heard the 
painful truth — death, darkness, silence, the void 
of the quiet grave! — could that be the portion of 
one so young, so full of life as Constance had 
lately been ? 

An awfal solemnity fell on the whole house- 
hold ; it seemed as if an unearthly voice had 
cried, in tones that penetrated the most careless 
heart, " Be ye also ready ! " 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Fading <§.wai):. 

The autumn found them at Westwood oloce more. 
Constance begged to be taken thither; she 
wanted to see the green woodlands, and to feel 
the breezy air of the upland heath once again — 
for she knew now that she wias dying. 

The climate of Westwood was favourable in 
complaints like hers, and Jessie seemed to droop 
more and more in the ungenial London air. 

Mr. Beresford himself was far from well, and 
he began to hate the noise and bustle of a town 
residence ; so, to the delight of all, the family 
removed to the south, as soon as it was pos- 
sible for Constance to travel in safety. She 
bore the journey better than they had expected ; 
she even appeared stronger for the change ; the 
fresh sea-breeze, the soft, balmy air, and the 
perfect quiet of the country seemed to renew for 

a while her shattered health and strength, and 

19—2 
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she began to entertain hopes of her restora- 
tion. 

It was a beautiful autumn, warm and golden ! 
The days were calm, clear, and sunny, and the 
evenings glorious in sunset's brilliant alchemy. 

It was pleasant to walk in the shady wood- 
land paths, watching the bright-hued leaves 
flutter down on the dry, fragrant turf, plucking 
the lingering wild-flowers of the season, and 
listening to the clear song of the robin red- 
breast, perched on some waving branch, gor- 
geous with the tints of its changing fohage, 
or glowing with the scarlet dye of its tempting 
berries. 

Over the woods and the waters brooded a 
spirit of tranquil rest ; even the glittering waves 
of the unquiet sea rose and fell with a tuneful 
melody on the shingly shore, with a musical, 
measured chime that sounded very difierent from 
the wild roar of the rolling waters, when swept 
by the wind they were driven madly against the 
frowning rocks and cliffs of Westwood Bay. 

The gardens were still luxuriant in floral 
beauties. The fuchsia, with its pendant, coral 
tells; the scarlet geranium and verbena; the 
intensely-blue lobelia ; the gaily-tinted antir- 
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rhinTim ; tlie white and purple china-aster, with 
golden disc and radiating petals; and dahlias 
of all hues, from the deepest claret to the purest 
white, shone in undecayed glory, heneath the 
moumfiil gaze of the young girl, who was never 
to hehold the splendour of another autumn. 

Never hefore had she so loved the flowers and 
trees, the soft, spreading turf, the unclouded 
sunshine, the golden light on the heaving 
waves, and the crystal dome of sky that en- 
circled all ! 

And she was passing away ! — dying with the 
flowers, fading like the leaves, that one hy one 
fluttered gently from the parent stem, into the 
blue, soft air, and then fell quietly on the earth's 
green bosom, there to wither and decay, as the 
chill blasts and damps of winter gathered around 
them. She, too, must leave the household joys 
and gladness, quit the family circle, leave the 
hearth and board, never more to be graced with 
her presence ! — ^leave all, to lie down in the cold, 
dark grave, to moulder in oblivion through 
many a coming summer and winter. 

As the days shortened, the temporary im- 
provement gradually passed away ; and at length 
she became aware that every ray of earthly hope 
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makes me thinks too/' continued G-ertrude, in a 
low, earnest voice — " it makes me think of tbd 
close of a happy, useful life ; of gathering in 
the fruits of past years of faith and patience ; of 
waiting quietly aijd calmly till the mighty 
Eeaper comes ; the disrobing of the woods re- 
minds me of the undressing of the soul — ^the 
putting off the earthly garments of the flesh, 
the resigning the clothing of mortality ! " 

" Gertrude ! " said Constance, and her voice 
sounded hollow and tremulous, " I am putting 
off those earthly garments ; youth, joy, life 
itself is falling from me like a decayed robe. 
I am going ' to that bourne from which no tra- 
veller returns : ' and it is a dark and dreary road, 
gro^ng colder and naorower day by day, leading 
I know not whither, for the end is darkness — 
darkness, impenetrable gloom ! " 

"No, not darkness!" cried Gertrude, hope- 
fully. "The valley itself may be dark, but 
there is a light at the end that is brighter than 
radiance of sun, or moon, or star, for it is the 
first glimpse of the glory that encircles the 
celestial city ; and there is no night there." 

" Gerty ! you speak as if you had been 
there/' 
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" I have only been there in my dreams^ and 
in anticipation ; but I know what it mast be 
from what John wrote in the Book of Reve- 
lation — ^at least, I can dimly conceive it; for 
we are assured . that it will be far more glorious 
than mortal imagination can conceive." 

" ' There is a happy land^ 
Far^ far away. 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day !' " 

broke in Jessie. " Oh, Gerty, if we can but 
endure to the end, how light will our troubles ■ 
seem then ! " 

" We mmt endure to the end, we cannot help 
it, if we keep close to Jesus Christ, and trusting 
all to Him, think nothing of our own strength," 
answered Grertrude. 

" Gerty," said Jessie again, after a pause, " do 
you remember what we were reading one day 
last winter, about being * bound for the king- 
dom'?" 

. " Tes ! it made us very happy. It showed us 
how we were like ships tossed about on the 
restless ocean; but having on board a Pilots 
who would be sure to guide us at last safe intiO 
port." 
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Constance raised herself a little on her elbow, 
and gazed on the peaceful &ces of her sister and 
cousin. 

They were bound for the kingdom — ^the king- 
dom not made with hands ; the glorious dwelling- 
place of the King eternal, immortal, invisible ; 
and she, whither was she bound ? 

" Grerty," she said at length, **do you recollect 
a long time ago talking about dying and calling 
it going home ? Well ! I would give worlds, if 
I had them, to feel now like an exile going back 
to his beloved country ; like a child coming back 
to his father's house. Oh ! I could be content 
to leave this bright world, with all its life, and 
warmth, and sunshine ; to leave all for the cold, 
silent grave, if I only knew that my spirit would 
wake up to everlasting joy ! But it cannot be ; 
I have despised religion, I have loved this 
world, it has been my life, my sole pleasure 
— and now it deserts me; it leaves me to die 
alone." 

" There is forgiveness with Him," said Ger- 
trude. " Dear Constance, all those who went to 
work in their Master's vineyard received their 
reward ; even those who tarried to the eleventh 
hour." 
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" But I cannot work now, I cannot do any- 
thing but die." 

" You can believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

"I do believe in Him. I know He is the 
Saviour of sinners." 

" Therefore come to Him ; if you were not a 
sinner He would not want you, you need not go 
to Him. He is not willing that one sinner 
should perish. Oh, dear Constance, listen to 
His voice ; He is waiting to pardon all your sins, 
to bless you, and give you peace ! Will you not 
come?" 

" I cannot ! I would if I could, but my heart 
feels heavy, and stupid, and hard. I seem to 
pity myself, as if I were another person ; but I 
have no power to go and seek a new life." 

" But it is only to lift up your heart. Con- 
stance, if the sacrifice of my life would save yours, 
and I were to die that you might live, how in 
years to come you would reverence and treasure 
my memory ! How lovingly you would think 
of my exceeding love ; how in your quiet hours 
you would recall the words I had spoken ; and 
if, in dying, I had lefb some message for you, 
something you were to do for my sake, how 
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you would strive to fulfil to the letter my words 
and wishes ! 

"The Lord Jesus ^Christ was in His own 
bright heaven. Angels and archangels, and all 
the glorious company of heaven sang His 
praises ; but He saw man doomed to everlasting 
death, as a penance for his evil deeds. He saw 
that man never would, never could keep the whole 
law of Grod ; never love God with all his heart, and 
soul, and strength ; never love his neighbour as 
himself; never win heaven by his pure and holy 
actions. And then, there was the past! That 
could never be blotted out : ' Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sin.' A sacri- 

• 

fice was needed ; man must perish, or a worthy 
substitute must be found to suffer in his stead. 

" Then the Lord Jesus said to His Father : 
' Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire ; 
Mine ears hast Thou opened ; burnt offering and 
sin offering hast Thou not required. Lo, / 
come ; in the volume of the Book it is written 
of Me, I deKght to do Thy will, O My God ; 
yea. Thy law is within My heart.* 

" And the Father was well pleased with His 
beloved Son ; and when the falness of time was 
come, Jesus Christ came into this world, clothed 
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in the garments of the flesh, to suffer all the 
privations, all the woes, all the temptations to 
which the children of men are subject. *He lived 
a holy life, blameless and spotless, as an example 
for His Church — the Church He was going 
to purchase at such a price — and then, when the 
hour came. He gave Himself up to the death of 
the cross. His blood was poured out ; His soul 
was exceeding sorrowful; in the Garden of Geth- 
semane He drank of the bitterest cup that 
trembling lips ever tasted, and as He drank; He 
exclaimed, ' Father ! not My will, but Thine be 
done ! ' 

" And all this was for us, for His enemies, for 
the Jews who taunted Him, as He suffered the 
extremity of their malice : and, oh, dear Con, for 
YOUj and for me, and for Jessie ! — for all who 
come to Him for pardon and peace. Oh ! was 
there ever love like this ? How can any hearts 
refuse to be melted? Surely every one who 
knows the truth must say, ' All this for me ! ' 
and gratitude, love, Christ's own love must con- 
strain the soul to seek her joy, her glory, and her 
hope in Him.'* 

" Go on ! " said Constance, when Gertrude 
ceased speaking. The contemplation of the 
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glorious scheme of Bedemption had filled her 
heart with thoughts too deep and too fervent for 
words. ^ And was this strange? Good old Dr. 
Watts might well say : — 

" LoTO BO amazing, so divine. 
Demands my soul, my life, my all I " 

Sweet singer in God's church militant, thou art 
^one 

'' Where everlasting spring abides. 
And never withering flowers j " 

thy faint and imperfect lays are changed for the 
glorious anthems of the Church triumphant ; thy 
harp is tuned now to a nobler measure than ever 
thrilled the strings of thy earthly lyre ; albeit 
they ever quivered with some of the sweetest and 
most catholic music that has rejoiced the Church 
of God since the days of the Shepherd King, 
the inspired poet of ancient Israel. 

Gertrude went on — " Tes ! He died that we 
might live, that in Him we might find rest and 
peace. On Calvary the great work was consum- 
mated. When He bowed His head, and ex- 
claimed, ' It is finished,* the empire of Satan was 
shaken to its foundations. Death and hell bent 
before their Conqueror. The grave could not 
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keep Him; He rose again and ascended into 
heaven, where He sits to make intercession for 
those who come to God by Him. Though re- 
moved from this world, He watches over His 
children in every clime and age ; speaks to them 
by His Word, teaches them by His Spirit, and 
leads them safely, even as He led Israel of old 
through the wilderness, to the mansions prepared 
for them in His Father's house. One by one 
they are gathered in, the children of that great 
family, whose Head no longer dwells with them 
on earth — ^that is, visibly, for spiritually He is 
ever with His own, even unto the end of the 
world. They are tried, buffeted, perhaps scorned 
on earth ; some are rich, some poor ; some are 
princes, some beggars ; some are learned and 
wise, some are ignorant and simple ; but all go 
one way, their faces towards the kingdom, their 
hearts beating, with love to Him, who first 
loved them, who gave Himself for them, and 
washed them from their sins in His own blood ! 
Some are borne to the end of their journey by 
the fiery chariot of persecution ; they are enrolled 
among the noble army of martyrs; some are 
worn down at noon by the heat and burden of 
the day ; they go by a thousand ways to the 
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banks of Jordan ; but they all reach one home, 
sit down in one heavenly temple, and sing one 
song, to the honour and glory of one name, 
throughout eternity." 

"If it could be for me," replied Constance, 
wearily. " Oh ! if I could only be fitted for that 
bright inheritance. If I could but believe that 
I might have a place among those happy ones 
around Grod's throne, — I could be quite content 
to go — more than content ; — ^happy beyond con- 
ception ! " 

"Constance, dear!" said Gertrude, after think- 
ing a little ; " the Creed is a creed to you, is it 
not? You believe it all?" 

" Certainly I do ; because we were made to 
prove it by Scripture, and I know it is all true ; 
I would not say it if I did not believe it." 
. " There is one part which if you could believe 
in your heart might comfort you, — ' I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins." " 

" I do believe in the forgiveness of sins, the 
sins of mankind at large. I believe that Jesus 
Christ is ' the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world ;' — but wy sins ! How can 
I tell that He will take away my sins ?" 

"It is written, *the blood of Jesus Christ 
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cleanseth us from all sin/ Why should you be 
excluded from the millions who have washed in 
that Fountain, and made themselves pure therein? 
Por eighteen centuries those words have been 
life eternal to the sinner. Christ calls aU ; He 
calls you. The Master Himself is summoning 
you; arise and go; heg^r His voice; take the 
pardon He is offering without money and with- 
out price, and be at peace !" 

This was the last time Gertrude was able to 
speak plainly to her cousin on the way of salva- 
tion. 

That night Constance became very much worse; 
she had insisted on the window being kept open 
till twilight had shaded the woody glens of the 
park ; and perhaps the evening air, soft and 
balmy as it felt to those whose frames were not 
enervated by disease, had aggravated some of the 
worst features of the complaint. 

An accession of fever ensued on the following 

day, and for nearly a week poor Constance's 

weary mind was wandering in the shadowy 

regions of delirium. She was always gentle ; she 

did not rave, and she was obedient to her tender, 

mourning nurses ; she lay on her bed, singing 

in a faint voice snatches of old songs, and mur- 

20 
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muring scraps of lessons committed to memory 
years before. 

Now she fancied herself a child again, basj 
with school-room duties ; now she was feeding 
the fawns in the park ; now wandering on the 
shore. Then she came back to later time. She 
was in London once more; calling on her 
partners to the dance ; talking wildly with her 
gay, summer-day friends. One name occun-ed 
more frequently than any other. It was spoken 
with a tenderness, a hesitation that Gertrude 
alone comprehended. And Grertrude knew now, 
what even Constance herself did not know, that 
he was the betrothed of Florence Bellairs, and 
she thought that if her cousin were but safe on the 
Eock of Ages, she could rejoice that her early 
death would save her from woman's greatest 
bitterness and deepest grief. Grertrude thought 
all love pure and sacred ; she knew nothing of 
the counterfeits that wear love's beautiful gar- 
ments, but desecrate its holy name. 

One bright afternoon, G^e^trude was summoned 
to Constance's bed-side. She came from the 
green sunny park into the chamber of death. 
The hour was come ; the young spirit was on 
the threshold of the eternal world. 
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" Grerty, dear little Grerty," said the voice that 
had been Grertrude's sweetest music in days gone 
by ; that had always sounded pleasantly in her 
ears. She bent over the colourless face, so 
changed, somaxble-Kke. in its awful dyingbeauty. 
" Gerty," she said, faintly, but clearly, " I 
believe now. I have seen Him who died for my 
sins on Calvary. He will forgive me and take 
me homey 

Grertrude's pale fa<5e brightened with exceeding 
joy. "We shall meet there^ she whispered. 
But she could not tell if she were heard ; for now 
the heavy eyelids fluttered, the pallid lips 
trembled, there was one glance upwards that 
saw more than mortal eyes may behold, and the 
soul of Constance Beresford quitted its clay 
tenement. 

One more was added to .the victims of this 
world's pomps and vanities ; one more snatched 
from what might have been a happy, useful 
existence, by the hand of disease, that, humanly 
speaking, could well have been averted. 



20—2 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



SitjLvm etouds* 



A YEAR had passed since poor Constance had been 
laid in the grave. Again it was autumn, and the 
dying leaves were thickly strewn on the damp 
greensward of Westwood Park ; but it was not 
the sunny golden time, in its pomp of mellow 
ripeness and beauty, that poets love to praise, 
and painters to depict. The summer had been 
hot and scorching; day after day flowers and 
leaves had withered beneath the burning beams 
of the bright unclouded sun, and the brooks and 
ponds were so shallow that the pedestrian might 
cross many of them dry-shod. At the end of 
August, a terrific thunderstorm unsettled the 
weather, and from that time sunshine became as 
rare as clouds had been during all the long, dry, 
warm summer. 

It was October now, and the trees were already 
half-stripped of their leaves. Bain from morning 
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till night, and from darkness to dawn, soaked the 
gardens and woodland paths till they became 
mere quagmires. The streams overflowed their 
banks, the low lands were flooded. Even when 
the rain ceased, Gertrude and Madeline coiddnot 
take many of their accustomed walks because the 
waters were out, and the bye-roads impassable. 

The wind howled fearfully in the fir-woods ; 
and the wild tumult on the shore exceeded the 
thunders of the forest. The sea roared day "after 
day; the waves came in on the rocky beach, like 
proud, cruel tyrants determined to annihilate all 
before them ! Never had there been such an 
autumn on that coast in the memory of living 
man. 

And within the walls of Westwood, aU was 
sadness and desolation. Mr. Beresford seemed 
suddenly to have grown old. To see his grey 
hair, his heavy eyes, his bowed and feeble gait, 
no one would have imagined him to be the father 
of a child so young as Eosa. Had she called him 
grandpapa, a stranger would not have been sur- 
prised ! 

He passed his days in a strange, melancholy 
way; rising late, and musing over his newspaper 
till nearly noon. Then the paper would fall on 
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the hearth, and he would sit for hours watching 
the red embers in the grate, or if it were summer 
time conning the pattern of the carpet ; scarcely 
moving, scarcely looking as if he thought, and 
yet sometimes muttering to himself what seemed 
like the soliloquy of a dreamer. Or he would 
walk up and down the terrace-walk for hours, 
slowly and feebly, as if quite worn down by age 
and weakness. He never went beyond the gar- 
dens; not even on the Sabbath-day. The last 
time he entered the church was when he followed 
his daughter to the grave. His wife had becomo 
an irritable, nervous invalid; she was almost 
entirely confined to her dressing-room, whither 
her husband never went, save when Madeline or 
Gertrude persuaded him to come in, and talk a 
bit to poor mamma ! The control of the house- 
hold had passed entirely into Gertrude's hands ; 
for though Madeline ostensibly took her mother's 
place, she declined acting in nearly every in- 
stance, and begged her to consult her own 
judgment, and rule everything as seemed best in 
her own opinion. So Gertrude had enough upon 
her hands, for the two invalids occupied all the 
time she could possibly devote to them, and if 
she had a few minutes to spare, she always went 
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down to her uncle, dragged him out of his 
gloomy sanctum, and tried to engage him in 
cheerful conversation, or in listening to some 
enlivening tale or poem, which she had kept 
expressly for his hearing. 

But before her housekeeping was many weeks 
old a new difficulty arose. She could not 
obtain sufficient money for the current expenses, 
and bills had been allowed to run on ever since 
their return to Westwood, till the -sum total 
presented a very appalling picture to the upright 
mind of the young vicegerent housekeeper. In 
vain she told Madeline her troubles ; her cousin 
only begged her to do just as she pleased; 
recommended her to pay what she could, and 
leave the rest to Mr. Beresford. 

But such a line of conduct could never satisfy 
Grertrude. " Owe no man anything," seemed to 
be sounding in her ears whenever she opened her 
account-book. She calculated, she economised* 
she worried herself, till she felt quite wretched 
and care-worn ; but her savings after all were so 
small that they were swallowed up in the general 
demand, like a pitcher of water in the ocean, and 
with very much the same result, — the pitcher was 
drained, and the hungry sea still unsatisfied. 
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One chilly, miserable morning, when the rain 
was pouring as steadily as if it never intended 
leaving off again, when one dense canopy of grey, 
heavy clouds overhung sea and land, and the wild 
wind was wailing like an unquiet spirit, Gertrude 
came down to her uncle's room, with a statement 
of her accounts for the past month. 

She laid her housekeeping book before him, 
and with it a bundle of bills, which had poured 
in since her last monthly halancing. 

" Take it away, child ! " he said, in a fretftd, 
maundering tone. " What is the use of your 
bringing bills and accounts to me ? I have no 
head for figures, I tell you ; no head at aU for 
figures 1 " 

For a moment she felt displeased, for she was 
well-nigh in despair at the accumulation of debt, 
and the scarcity of cash. But she looked at the 
melancholy, prematurely old man before her, and 
her heart melted at the helplessness and misery 
depicted on his onc^ handsome countenance. 

" Uncle ! " she said, at length, " what is it ? 
Tell me all about it ; there are diflBculties, I am 

sure ; let me know them ! " 

« 

"Who told you there were difficulties?" he 
asked, almost fiercely. 
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She pointed silently to the bundle of un- 
settled accounts. 

" And if I tell you where the shoe pinches, 
Gertrude, you cannot ease it.*' 

" Perhaps not ! — ^yet, uncle, you used to call 
me your Heart's-ease ; do you think if you told 
me all about it you would feel easier ? Would it 
not be a comfort to you to know some one shared 
your sorrow? Besides, uncle dear, two heads 
are better than one. Little Pansy miffht think 
of something to help you." 

" Sit down, child ! " said Mr. Beresford, point- 
ing to a little stool on the hearth. " Sit down at 
my feet, as you used to do when you were a 
child, — do not look up in my face, and I will tell 
you a tale." 

She brought the stool and sat down in her old 
place, her hands clasped on his knee, and her eyes 
fixed on the rug. 

** Gf^erty ! there was once a man who inlierited 
from his father a noble estate; it was not a 
princely domain, but it had been in his family 
for centuries, and he prized it well. The man 
was an only son, and he married early, hoping to 
be himself the father of one or more boys ; 
for the estate I told you of was entailed, and if 
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he died leaving only female issue, it would pass 
to a distant and alien branch of the family. Sons 
were bom ta him, but they were weak, puny 
infants ; they died almost as soon as they breathed 
the breath of life. But there were daughters, 
and they thrived and grew, and required an ex^ 
pensive education, and other large outlays. The 
man of whom I spoke was a good-natured, indo- 
lent person ; he let things go. He lived a sort 
of ' Vogue la galere ' life, only combating feebly 
with the extravagant propensities of his wife. 
As time went on and his youngest girl passed 
out of early childhood, the man and his wife, at 
the instance and importunity of the latter, began 
to confer on ways and means. 

" If he died, the estate passed into other hands, 
and there were but meagre resources for his be- 
reaved partner and daughters. What could be 
done ? In a day or two some one sent him one 
of those prospectuses, which vaunt themselves to 
have discovered the true philosopher's stone. 
He perused the exciting pages, read the whole 
tissue of gilded falsehoods, and, fairly dazzled by 
the mere prospect, swallowed at once the specious 
bait. For a few months he was happy; only 
"* "^quieted at times lest perchance the splendid 
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vision should prove but ' the unsubstantial fabric 
of a dream;' then he heard whispers — doubts, 
that poisoned his peace and gave him restless, 
miserable nights. 

" The bubble burst ; every penny that he had 
invested — and a part of it was his wife's jointure 
— ^was LOST ! swallowed up as in a whirlpool. 

" He ought to have learned wisdom, and trusted 
in God to provide for liis family ; but the fever 
of speculation had seized him, and he imbibed 
the daring spirit of a reckless gambler. He tried 
again and again, and always with the same re* 
suit. It was the fable of Midas reversed, little 
Heart's-ease. Every speculation in which he 
embarked proved hollow ; then* came Habilities ; 
he had given his name in one or more companies, 
and when they failed, he was answerable for large 
sums. At last, he heard of a project that was 
to win millions ; he was invited to join in it. 
He thought he had calculated everything; he 
thought this last precious venture would pay for 
all. It did noty Gerty, and he is a beggar ; even 
his estate is involved ; if he died to-morrow his 
wife and children would be penniless ! What 
think, you of my story, child ? Was not the man 
a lunatic ? " 
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" I know you mean yourself, uncle ; but I am 
so glad I do know. You and I must think 
what is to be done ! Can we not send away some 
of the servants? and I should think the gar- 
dens and conservatories might do with less pains, 
and consequently less money? Or if you did 
not mind it very much, uncle, and if aunt could 
be persuaded, would it not be a nice thing 
to let Westwood for a few years ? — ^five, I should 
think might do — and in the meantime we coidd 
go and live in some cheap, retired place, and save 
no end of money." 

Mr. Beresford smiled, and shook his head at 
his hopeful little niece. 

" I am sure," she continued, " I could save a 
great deal of money, if I had not so many ser- 
vants to circumvent all my endeavours. If I try 
to be economical they seem to be more extrava- 
gant than ever. Servants will not be careful ! 
If we had another sort of cook — one who would 
not be outrageous if I looked into things — ^if we 
could do without a housekeeper, and without so 
many men-servants, I think a great deal coidd 
be saved. The money you give me now seems 
to be swallowed up to no purpose ; but if the es- 
tablishment was altogether retrenched, it would 
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be more than enough. Do let us try, dear 
uncle; it would be so pleasant to be out of 
debt ! " 

He sat smiling sadly on the earnest young face 
upturned to his own, and twisting the long light 
curls that fell like a shower around it. 

" We will see about it, Heart's-ease ! " he said 
at length. " I am going up to Londoii to-night 
to see if I can save something from the wreck. 
Do not tell your aunt why I go ; she is so san- 
guine, it would buoy her up with all kind of 
extravagant hopes. She knows the worst now; 
and I wiU not torment her with fresh suspense. 
If good comes of my journey, she shall know it 
forthwith.'* 

" Uncle,'* said Gertrude, after a pause, " would 
you be very angry if I said something — if I asked 
you something ? " 

" No, little Heart's-ease ! And ruined man 
as I am, I would try and grant your request ! " 

" And you will not think me impertinent? " 

" I do not think you could be very saucy ! 
Come, what is it; let me hear this mighty 
request ? " 

" It is that you will go with us to church 
next Sunday, as you used to do/' said Grertrude, 
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looking very beseechingly at her uncle. "You 
have not been there since — ^since this time last 
year." 

" It was not that I despised the honse of God, 
Gerty, but that I felt unworthy to go. If I had 
gone I should have been calculating and plan- 
ning El Dorado schemes, instead of Isitening to 
the sermon." 

" But, uncle, now you will leave off caring so 
much about money ; you will not try to get rich 
in that way any more; and next Sunday you 
will go with Maddy and Rosy and me to your 
old place. And then, when we get away out of this 
expensive house, and have our pretty, cheap little 
cottage, I think Maddy and I might take two or 
three young ladies to educate with Eosa, and so 
get a good deal of money towards housekeeping. 
And oh, uncle, we should be very happy, and 
you would have family prayers, would you not r 
and we should all go on so quietly — and, per- 
haps, uncle, your last years would be far happier 
than the others that are gone by." 

" Gerty, what was that you used to say about 
peace ? " 

" ' Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth give I unto 
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you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be -afraid/ " 

" Is there not another verse, Gerty, that says, 
' the wages of sin is death ' ? " 

" Yes ! and the next words are — * but the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord/ " 

" Gerty, my child, always thank God that you 
were taught all these things when you were a 
little one. I begin to see what makes you 
such a peaceful, pleasant little thing — ^how it is 
that Heart's-ease grows and thrives ! Some 
day, perhaps, I shall understand it better. We 
will go to church together next Sunday, Gerty ; 
perhaps it will be the beginning of better days/* 

That evening Mr. Beresford went to London 
by the mail train. He was to return in two or 
three days, and in the meantime Gertrude found 
abundant occupation in nursing her aunt, who 
was more than ordinarily nervous and irritable. 
Jessie was better than usual, and able to occupy 
herself with her fancy-work. Madeline was 
absorbed in her studies, and in attending to 
Bosa's lessons. 

So the time passed on, and the evening came 
when Mr. Beresford was expected. Gertrude 
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had received a hasty line that morning, saying 
that he would be at Westwood about nightfall ; 
and, after consulting Bradshaw, she found that 
a train came in at five o'clock, consequently her 
uncle would reach home a little before six. He 
had desired that the carriage might not be sent ; 
he intended taking a cab from the station. And 
now the great clock struck six. Gertrude left 
her aunt's dressing-room and came down to see 
that all was in readiness for her uncle. 

She found a blazing fire in the dining-room, 
and the table laid for dinner. The cook sent to 
ask if it might not be served, as it would cer- 
tainly be spoiled if delayed ; so Gertrude went 
up again to consult her aunt, who decided on 
waiting till half-past six. The half-hour struck, 
and there was no arrival; so very reluctantly 
Gertrude desired the dishes to be brought in. 
Mrs. Beresford never came down to dinner ; in- 
deed the whole family usually dined at two 
o'clock ; it was only because Mr. Beresford was 
expected home late in the day that the dinner 
was fixed at that hour. Since their return firom 
town they had abandoned many fashionable 
usages. 
Madeline and Gertrude sat down alone, and 
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the meal was quickly despatched. Madeline 
lingered a little, cracking walnuts over the fire, 
and wondering how it was her papa never could 
contrive to be in time, or to keep an appoint- 
ment. 

She went away to her own room before the 
clock chimed a quarter past seven, and Gertrude 
returned to the invalids. 

Mrs. Beresford did not seem alarmed at her 
husband's delay ; she only said, in her usual 
fretful tone, " she hoped the train had not gone 
off the line, or taken fire, or run into an up- 
train." But to Gertrude the evening passed 
uneasily; she could not help going every few 
minutes to the window to listen for any tidings 
of the traveller. She heard only the wild blast 
shaking the woods, and howling and sighing 
over the park. Once she went to an upper story 
and looked out upon the night ; the rain was 
beating against the window-panes, and the bitter 
wind was louder and shriller than ever. One 
majestic sound rose above all others — the sound 
of the restless, tameless ocean. ^ 

Again she consulted Bradshaw, and found 
there was another train about midnight ; so she 
signified her intention of sitting up, though 

21 
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Mrs. Beresford and Madeline laughed at the 
idea. " Papa is snugly in bed by this time," 
said the latter, " and you will be a goose for your 
pains." Nevertheless, Gertrude was not to be 
dissuaded ; they all went to bed except herself, 
and after making arrangements, she sat down 
with a book to await the midnight train. The 
volume was interesting, and over its absorbing 
pages Gertrude forgot the lapse of time. She 
was startled by hearing the clock strike one; 
above all the roar of tempest without, the heavy 
note sounded like a tolling bell. She began to 
feel nervous ; so she stirred the fire and drank 
some wine and water. It was quite time her 
uncle had arrived, and she could not persuade 
herself to resume her reading ; she listened, and 
paced the large room, growing every moment 
more restless and uneasy. Then she opened the 
door ; a lamp still burned faintly in the hall, but 
the darkness of the wide staircase and the 
gloomy passages only added to her undefined ap- 
prehensions. The silence, too, of the large 
house, and the dead hour of the night, made her 
feel timid and fanciful. She went back into the 
lighted room, where the cheerful blaze and the 
lamps reanimated her spirits, and once again she 
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sat down to watch and listen. She took her 
little Testament from her pocket, and from its 
sacred p^^ges drew comfort and composure. 
Again the time passed rapidly, and when she 
looked at her watch it was past two. It was 
useless now to sit up any longer, and she deter- 
mined to go to bed immediately ; the fire had 
burnt low, she had only to turn down the lamps 
and light her chamber candle. 

She had just inade the necessary movements 
when she fancied she heard horses' feet trampling 
on the wet gravel without ; she listened — ^no, it 
was the branch of the sycamore flapping against 
the wall. Again she heard the same sound, 
the feet of the animal were clattering close 
by the window! in another second there was 
a long, loud ring at the bell, and Gertrude 
hurried into the hall, and b^gan to unfasten the 
door. 

Rather imprudently she forgot to demand 
who sought entrance, for she doubted not it was 
her uncle. At length the fastenings were 
removed, and the heavy door swung back on its 
hinges. 

Gertrude started back with an exclamation of 
terror ; a strange man stood before her. 

21—2 
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She was soon reassured. " Don*t 'ee be afraid, 
miss, I'm only come with a telegram." 

She took it into the dining-room; it was 
directed to her aunt, but she tore it open with a 
beating heart — it told briefly that Mr. Beresfcrd 
lay at his hotfel in a dying state, and called for 
his wife and children. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Mr. Beresford did not die. The effect of the 
fit with which he had been seized passed away, 
and a second attack was averted. On reaching 
town he found his affairs in a more involved 
state than he had apprehended, and after going 
through certain investigations with his lawyer, 
it was discovered that not only every farthing he 
possessed was irremediably lost, but that there 
were liabilities to a fearfully large amount. He 
was indeed a ruined man ; poorer than any of 
his poor tenants, for they were bred to laboui 
and inured to privation, and they did not owe 
more money than they could possibly accumu- 
late for the next half-dozen years. The shock 
was too much for his already excited mind and 
debilitated frame ; an alarming fit was the result, 
and the master of the hotel where Mr. Beresford 
was located, really terrified at the symptoms 
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evinced by his guest, telegraphed immediately to 
Westwood. 

It was quite winter before he was able to 
return home — home, alas ! no longer ; for West- 
wood was to be let for a term of years as soon as 
an occupant could be found. The town-house, 
with its handsome furniture, the carriages, and 
nearly all the plate were already disposed of. 

Gertrude's theory of retrenchment was carried 
out far more extensively than she had even 
imagined. The stately housekeeper and butler, 
the supercilious cook, the tall footman, and the 
bold, showy housemaids, were one and all dis- 
missed ; and only a sufficient number of domes- 
tics retained to suffice for common necessity. 

Mrs. Beresford was roused at last. She 
brought back her husband weak and helpless as 
a child; it was evident that nothing could be 
expected from him, and it behoved her, at this 
crisis, to exert herself to minister to his needs, 
and to assist the girls in laying and carrying out 
the requisite plans for their future life. 

Soon after Christmas a gentleman made his 
appearance who waS willing to rent Westwood 
on as long a lease as could be granted. He 
proposed liberal terms ; and it was soon decided 
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that he should take possession of the estate early 
in the ensuing April, and for a specified number 
of years ; for the heir-at-law, being written to, 
manifested a greater spirit of compliance towards 
his poor ruined cousin than he had ever evinced 
to the proud possessor of Westwood. He had 
lived abroad for many years ; indeed, his health 
would not allow him to reside in England ; and 
he assured Mr. Beresford's lawyer, that should 
that gentleman's demise unfortunately take place 
before the expiry of the lease, he should have no 
hesitation in renewing it in his own name. 

So far all was well. It remain^ed now only to 
prepare for evacuation, and fix upon some quiet 
country town as the scene of their future resi- 
dence. But there were a thousand difficulties to 
combat, endless nrinutise to discuss, and no end of 
perplexities that puzzled poor Mrs. Beresford 
and her young advisers in no small degree. 

Gertrude was found to be the most efficient 
person, for she had not been brought up in luxury, 
and from Mrs. Stewart she had learned many 
economical notions ; besides, she had a clearer 
head than either her aunt or her cousin, and Mrs. 
Beresford had lived a frivolous, aimless life too 
long to rise at once into energy and patient 
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striving. Madeline, too, had snrrounded herself 
with an ideal world, and indulged in abstract 
questions so entirely, that she had little prudence 
or wisdom to bring into action, now that, for the 
first time, her sagacity in the affairs of real life 
was so urgently demanded. 

Nevertheless, she strove to concentrate her 
forces, and assist Gertrude in the weary work of 
final winding up ; but it would have been far 
easier for her to digest the crudest point of 
German metaphysics, or to solve the knottiest 
problem of Euclid, than to unravel petty debts 
and cast up accounts whose sum total was after 
all but an insignificant item. It was no easy 
matter either for Madeline or for her mother to 
give a closer attention to pence than they had 
ever given to pounds, but Gertrude had learned 
to respect the trivialities of expenditure year$ 
before, and happily for her, and for them all, she 
had not forgotten her early lessons. 

The great point was that which has perplexed 

and does perplex thousands of human beings 

— ^viz., how to live respectably ! When the fijial 

arrangements were completed, and the creditors 

ad unanimously agreed to the terms proposed, 

was found that the slender income that re- 
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mained to Mr. Beresford and his family was fear- 
fully small — so small as to appear next to nothing 
in the eyes of those who had been accustomed to 
a large supply of money, and a reckless expendi- 
ture. Even Gertrude, who knew with how little 
some persons contrive to live in comfort, was 
startled and dismayed when the whole amount of 
their future dependence was laid before her. 

So little could not possibly suffice ! Both she 
dnd Madeline felt that, as they sat alone one 
wintry afternoon, talking over their prospects by 
the dusky fire-light. 

There was Mr. Beresford, a pining, querulous 
invalid ; there was Jessie, whose painful lot was 
scarcely mitigated by all the luxurious contri- 
vances of wealth ; and there was Mrs. Beresford, 

« 

nursed in the silken lap of ease and elegance, 
with delicate health and nervous temperament. 

*' It will never do," said Madeline, dolefully, 
as she laid down the paper which she and Ger- 
trude had almost covered with minute calcu- 
lations. "This wretched pittance will barely 
afford us food and shelter, and that even of the 
commonest kind. What is to become of poor 
Jess ? — ^and papa, when he misses the comforts 
and appliances of his daily life, that are to him 
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from habit sheer necessaries, what shall we do 
with him ?'* 

'' It will not do/' said Gertrude, thoughtfdlly ; 
" I see the most thrifty housekeeper could not 
manage it — ^there are too many of us." 

" That is it," said Madeline, bitterly ; " if I 
were but a man my way would be clear. I 
could help papa and mamma, instead of con- 
suming part of their wretched pittance. There 
is the misery of being a woman — one cannot 
help one's-self ! " 

" I think there is a way," replied Gertrude : 
" there are two ways, indeed ; but I am afraid 
we could not compass the first ; the last seems 
the simplest and the most feasible." 

" What is it ? " asked Madeline, eagerly ; " I 
Aave thought of one thing, but it seemed pre- 
sumptuous. What is your plan ? " 

" That you and I should maintain ourselves, 
and add to instead of diminishing from the 
general stock ! " 

" But how in the world is it to be done ? " 

" We must do as Miss Shepherd did, Maddy.'* 

" Oh, Gertrude, turn governess ! I could not 
do it. I will tell you what I thought of — if I 
could write a iooJk / a good telling thing — some- 
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thing that would gain me a reputation ; and sell 
the copyright, you know, and get a great deal ot 
money for it." 

" But that would take a long time, and you 
could not be certain of success, though I am 
sure you are clever enough to write a first-rate 
book. We might get situations at once, and 
though we should be missed ^t home, and 
though it would be hard, we should have the 
consolation of knowing we were working for 
those to whom we are indebted for everything." 

" True ! you are right, Gerty. It would be a 
long time before I could complete anything 
of consequence ; then I might share the fate 
of many unknown authors, and waste my time 
and my patience in dancing attendance on all 
the supercilious publishers in England. I see 
you are right — and being right, it must be 
done. As soon as they are settled we will do as 
you say." 

" I have already written to Mrs. Stewart on 
my own account," said Grertrude. " I made up 
my mind to set to work as soon as I could be 
spared." 

" Did you, indeed ? And how selfish I have 
been, never thinking of going out into the 
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world, and rougliing it for the good of others. 
Poor Miss Shepherd ! — ^to think I should have 
to bear the very same annoyances I once made 
her endure. I was not really so stupid as I 
appeared, in those old guerilla days. I forced 
myself to hate stady, for very contrariness. I 
am sure I did her temper an infinity of harm." 

" Let us hope," said G-ertrude, smiling, " that 
we shall not have any rebellious or stupid 
pupils." 

"And what will people say?" cried Made- 
line; "what will our acquaintances say, when 
they hear of Miss Beresford and Miss Eardley 
turning their education to account by instructing 
others?" 

"Never mind what they say, Maddy. Let 
them say what they will, I dare say we shall 
never hear it — ^but I have not told you my other 
plan?" 

"No; what is it?" 

" That we take some pupils at home to edu- 
cate with Eosa. If that could be managed, it 
would be nicer and better in every way, and 
Eosa would still be under your superintendence, 
and really, dear child, she is getting on so well 

•she is very forward for her age." 
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" That would be infinitely better than going 
out/' said Madeline, brightening a little. " Oh ! 
if we only knew how to obtain scholars ; and if 
we had them where should we live ?" 

" That would be determined by cu*cumstances ; 
wherever there was a fair promise of pupils, we 
might pitch our tent."' 

" Let me see, Gerty ! We would teach every- 
thing ourselves ; French, Italian, German, Latin, 
music, drawing, and all the ologies ; thanks to 
poor Miss Shepherd's indefatigable cramming. 
One never knows what one may come to ; only 
think of the accomplishments that we toiled at, 
in order to astonish the world in general, and 
the Bellairs in particular, being turned into ways 
and means of acquiring bread, meat, shoes* and 
other vulgar but indispensable adjuncts of carnal 
humanity. The old rhyme is true enough : — 

" * When land is gone and money spent, 
Then learning comes most excellent.' " 



" I should like to go to Graysthwaite ! " said 
Gertrude, musingly ; " but that is out of the 
question, no one would think of sending children 
to school in such a comer of the world." 

" Well," said Madeline, at length, " I suppose 
we must leave it for the present. I only hope 
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we shall not live within a hundred miles of 
Westwood : I could not bear to see the dear old 
place in the possession of strangers." 

" Yes, we must leave it. We must wait and 
see what path God will open to us." 

" Ah, Gerty, that is the secret of your peace 
and happiness; you are always content to go 
the way that is appointed you ; while I like to 
carve out a route of my own." 

*' Surely the way God leads us is best and 
safest. Often, since our troubles began, I have 
thought of David's saying, and taken courage : 
. vL my .pirit ^aCLheW mthtoie. 
then Thou knewest my path.' And as it was 
with David, so it is with others; God knows 
our ,path now, though for the present it is 
hidden from our eyes. We see the one step 
before us, and that is sufficient ; in His own good 
time He will show us the way itself." 

" But is it not something like supineness, to 
leave God to manage our matters, while we sit 
still and await the issue ? " 

" Oh, no I not supineness, very far from it. It 
is faith. Does not the Bible say, * They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength'? 
And does not God say of His people, their 
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strength is to sit still? . And that sitting still, 
I imagine, refers more to spiritual trust than to 
mere effort of the will, or physical forces. We 
are not to be anxious nor afraid; we are to 
ask God to lead us iji the right way, and then, 
when He shows us the path, we must walk in it 
with humble confidence, and not try to get out 
of the beaten track." 

" But what is our beaten track at this hour?" 

" It is concealed from our view ; but when the 
mountaineer cannot discern the path because of 
the mist or of the darkness, he never supposes 
that it is gone. He knows it is his blinded 
vision, and not the disappearance of the road, 
that perplexes his steps- We must ask God to 
show us the way, and we must wait patiently till 
the prayer is granted." 

" I wish I could be patient," said Madeline, 
sadly. " I know you are right ; but I cannot 
feel so. I want to be up and doing, the moment 
I think of a scheme. I want to put aside 
hindran^oes with a strong hand, — ^to go my own 
way." 

" But you admire those beautiful lines I was 
reading to Jessie the other day." 

" Yes ! can you say them now ? It is time 
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we began to think about tea ; saj tbem, please, 
then I will try to feel them, as well as admire 
them." 
Gertrude repeated — 

« ( Lead, kindly Light ! amid tV encircling gloom. 

Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark> and I am far from heme, 

Lead then me on ! 
Keep thou my f eet> I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step's enoagh for me. 



<» f 



I was not eyer thus, nor prayed that then 

Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path, bat now 

Lead t^ou me on ! 
I loved the garish day> and spite of fears> 
Pride ruled my will. Bemember not past yearsi 

*' < So long thy power has bless*d me, sure it stiU 
Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, tiU 

The night is gone ; 
And with the mom those angel faces smile. 
That I have loy*d long since and lost awhile.' 



>» 



" ' One step's enough for me ; ' — ah, Gerty, 
when shall I say that ? One thing I believe ; 
when I do say it and feel it, there will be an 
increase of pansies." 

" More heart's-ease ? — and, Maddy, the heart's- 
ease never dies ; it will bloom more beautifully 
than ever in the great Garden above." 
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*' The true heart's-ease ! " 

"All ! the spurious weed, that sometimes 
wears the colour and forms of heart's-ease, soon 
fades away/ and is forgotten. Now let us go tp 
tea." 

The next morning, as Madeline was sitting in 
her study, building castles in the aii', and won- 
dering why she was not calmer and stronger, the 
door opened, and .Gertrude came in, her face 
radiant with delight. " Oh, Maddy, such good 
news ! such welcome intelligence ! I think this 
is, — this may be the first glimpse of the path. 
Bead ! — read dear Mrs. Stewart's letter ! " 

Madeline took the letter. When she had 
finished, she exclaimed — " This must be the hand 
of Providence. Things could never fit in so well 
by mere coincidence. Yes, Gerty ; I really think 
God is going to show us our path." 

Mrs. Stewart's letter was in answer to that one 
mentioned by Gertrude on the preceding evening. 
About twelve miles from Graysthwaite there was 
a small and highly respectable country town, 
where a ladies' school had been conducted for 
many years by two maiden sisters. The modp 
of teaching was not that which is held in repute 
in the present day; nevertheless, the old ladies 

22 
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till the very last kept np their fiill number of 
pnpils. 

One of the sisters was now dead, and the other, 
breaking np the establishment, quitted the town, 
so that the good people of Grillscross were left in 
litter destitution as regarded educational advan- 
tages. A superior school was required in Gillscross ; 
Madeline and Gertrude were ready to establish a 
superior school anywhere, and very urgent to 
settle^ in Gillscross, now that they understood 
how good an opening it afforded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford demurred a little at 
first, but they were soon convinced that the girls 
must either teach at home or abroad, for their 
daily bread ; and such an opportunity might 
not again occur. So Mrs. Stewart's letter was 
answered, and she was requested to canvass the 
academical interests of Gillscross and its some- 
what exclusive neighbourhood. So heartily did 
she canvass, that in a fortnight she had obtained 
the promise of twelve pupils, all children of the 
better class of people, and not likely to require 
any reduction in terms, &c. Added to this, 
there was a prospect of an indefinite number of 
scholars, and hopes of some Indian children, who 
were to be sent to England for their education. 
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The house in which the Misses Edmonds had 
for so long carried on their "finishing seminary" 
was still vacant, and Mr. Stewart thought it 
would be good policy to settle in it at once, as 
the premises were adapted to a school, and, 
moreover, their prospects still brightening, fully 
justified them in beginning on a larger scale than 
they had anticipated. 

At last every arrangement was completed; the 
goods and chattels which were destined for their 
new home were transmitted to Grillscross ; and it 
remained only to bid farewell to old scenes and 
old friends. 

The Dampiers, whose friendship had not cooled 
with the altered position of the "Westwood family, 
insisted on keeping them for a few days at 
Dunham Lodge. Once more Madeline and Ger- 
trude visited their old haunts. One bright after- 
noon they walked to Cardington "Wood, and 
gathered the earliest violets of the season as 
treasures to be carefully preserved for a memento 
of past times. They rambled along the shore, 
from Scaur Head to the Clint ; and once they 
walked through the lanes to the summit of the 
Battery, and gazed, for the last time, on the 

well-remembered spot where they stood in their 

22—2 
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great peril years before. Crertrude was no longer 
a child ; and thoagli still diminniive, compared 
with the tall race of the Beresfords, she had a 
very womanly look and bearing. She was not 
pretty; — a sweet expression, gentle bine eyes, 
and a proftision of light brown curls, were her 
only beanties. She was deficient both in re- 
gnlarity of feature and in complexion ; and 
bat for the sweetness and refinement of her 
young, ingenuous face, she would probably have 
passed for a decidedly plain girl. She looked again 
at the dizzy path by which she had once ascended 
the cliff, and looking down, her eyes rested on 
the " Gull's Parlour." 

It brought back to her memory the evening 
when she had trod its perilous precincts; literaUy 
then had the hand of Omnipotence led her 
childish feet "o'er crag and torrent; " and so, she 
doubted not, it would be, till the dream should 
be realised, and she should tread the shining 
courts of " the City of the Grreat King." " Lead 
Thou me on " was her silent prayer, as she stood 
on the Battery Cliff, gazing on the broad sun 
going down in the bosom of blue heaving waves. 
Madeline, too, leaned over the mossy breastwork, 
and traced, as she had often done before, the 
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slippery ascent of " the Groat's Staircase." She 
remembeied that evening even more minutely 
tlian Gertrude herself; she remembered the 
anguish and terror of her heart, and the calmness 
of her cousin, as they gazed together on the 
portals of eternity. She had been a diflferent 
creature since that awful night, and yet not a 
new creature in Christ Jesus. The pride of the 
carnal heart was yet strong, the will was per- 
verse; the better part was rejected for its very 
simplicity. 

The true heart's-ease had not yet taken root 
in her bosom; but the old soil was broken, 
old habits were in process of examination, and 
the germ of purer things was lying hidden 
amidst the masses of inbred corruption. One 
day the chaos would be resolved, old things 
would pass away, and in Christ Jesus all things 
would be made new. 

The last valedictory visit was to Constance's 
grave. In the fading light of a sweet spring 
afternoon, Madeline and Gertrude stood by the 
quiet resting-place^ of the " Eose of Westwood," 
as the country people loved to called her. The 
grass was springing freshly beneath their feet, 
the red sunshine cast a ruddy glow on the grey 
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Westwood, did not flourish very long at Gills- 
cross. 

Five years had passed away since the cousins 
stood heneath the budding chestnut-trees in 
Westwood churchyard, and a great change had 
come over the dream of little Grertrude's life- 

Frank Stewart was ordained, and after officiat- 
ing for a year and a half as his father's curate he 
was chosen to fill the place of an aged rector who 
had broken the bread of life for more than 
a quarter of a century in the beautiful orderly 
village of Gillscray, which lay half way between 
Gillscross and Graysthwaite. As soon as his 
preferment was certain he asked Gertrude to 
become his wife, and he was not rejected. 

Things prospered so well that Madeline did 
not sufier by her cousin's departure ; she could 
very well aflTord the expense of a competent 
assistant ; and Miss Shepherd, to whom she 
wrote, requesting her to recommend some person 
suitable to the post, replied by proposing herself 
as an eligible suitor; her views of education 
being greatly modified, and her lessens being- 
tinctured now with a very different spirit from 
that which characterised them when we first 
made her acquaintance. Madeline and Jessie 
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were deligKted to receive their old instructress 
as their fellow worker and friend in the sacred 
responsibilities they had assumed. In the school- 
room Miss Shepherd more than filled Grertrude's 
place, but in the house there were none like the 
little Gerty of old time. Many sweet flowers ot 
youthful piety blossomed under the fostering 
care of those who bore rule in the establishment 
— ^flowers of various fragrance, beauty, and use- 
fulness ; but Mrs. Beresford always said, " They 
are not so fair as my Heart' s-ease." And the 
Heart's-ease herself, though she was the property 
of another, was often to be seen in the old 
schoolroom, bringing ever .brightness and sun- 
shine, shedding a sweet calm and content on all 
around, and leaving behind her an atmosphere 
of peace and tranquil joy that accorded equally 
with the busy schoolroom and with Jessie's quiet 
chamber. 

And over all the family brooded a blessed spirit 
of happy confidence and content. They had 
sought happiness at the shrine where her deluded 
worshippers seek her in vain — ^they had sought 
till their hearts failed them — ^now they had 
found the " blessing of the Lord, that maketh 
rich and addeth no sorrow with it." They had 
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found Him of whom Moses and the Prophets did 
write, and they knew now that, hetide what 
might, their peace should flow as a river ; and 
when anxious fears for a moment clouded their 
path they could say each one to himself, or to her- 
self, or to one another, " Let not tour heart be 

TROUBLED, NEITHER LET IT BE AFRAID." 



THE END. 
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